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AN OFO PHONETIC LAW 


Nits M. HotmMer 


Universiry or Upsauta, SWEDEN 


. Importance of Ofo to comparative Siouan 
. Ofo initial i- 

. Ofo initial a-, u- 

- Problem of adventitious initial vowels 
- Ofo reflexes of consonant clusters 

. Prosthetic vowel and consonant cluster 
. Phonetic law and its application 


1. Inan earlier article in the International 
Journal of American Linguistics I have 
endeavored to prove that certain consonant 
groups—chiefly those in which the last 
component was a stop sound—vwere at one 
time contracted into a single stop consonant 
in languages of the Dhegiha branch of the 
Siouan family. I succeeded in collecting 
a sufficient numher of examples to show 
that the consonant arising in this way cor- 
responded to the series which Dorsey terms 
SONANT-SURD. In the course of my demon- 
stration an attempt was made as well to 
account for this evolution in Dhegiha by 
the application of phonetic principles, and I 
finally thought my views were corroborated 
by establishing intermediate forms surviving 
in Hidatsa. 

By the time my paper was about to be 
sent to America, I had just started to peruse 
the material which Swanton collected in 
1908 from the last survivor of the Ofo 
tribe, published in form of an Ofo-English 
Dictionary, in BAE-B47 (1912), pp. 319 
sqq. This was a fortunate coincidence, for 
without my attention directed toward the 
problem of the Ponca sonant-surds, I 
should no doubt never have suspected that 
this fragmentary list of words and phrases 
would contain anything of value for the 
comparative study of the Siouan languages. 
It was therefore with no little surprise that. I 
1* 
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first recognized principles of Ofo phonetics, 
perfectly analogous to those already laid 
down for the northern Siouan languages, 
and finally also ‘missing links” in the chain 
of demonstration thus far established. 

As appears from Swanton’s historical 
résumé (p. 12), Ofo is now an extinct lan- 
guage. Once spoken along the lower course 
of the Yazoo river and on the Mississippi, 
it was most closely related to the language 
of the neighboring Biloxi tribe, equally on 
the verge of extinction. Swanton! thinks 
both are more closely related to the eastern 
than to the northern Siouan dialects, and if 
by “eastern” we understand such a language 
as the now extinct Tutelo, I think the state- 
ment is fairly reasonable; in any case, as 
far as those particulars go which are to be 
treated in the present paper, the latter lan- 
guage often shows striking Ofo analogies 
(ef. for instance Tutelo ita’ii, ita’fi, Ofo 
itho”, itho’hi great). As to Catawba— 
another eastern language near extinction— 
in so far as it is to be reckoned among the 
Siouan languages at all, I fail to see any Ofo 
analogies whatsoever. 

In the article referred to, while dealing 
with initial consonant clusters, I expressed 
my opinion that an original *qt- appears as 
iht- in Hidatsa, thus making possible the 
identification of Hidatsa ihti’a great, large 
with certain common forms in the other 
Siouan languages (Mandan xta, xte, Dakota 
t‘q’ka, etc.). The question arises whether 
or not all initial clusters obtain a prosthetic 
i- in Hidatsa, as one would expect. ‘True 


1 Op. cit.,p.12. Evidence that Biloxi, Ofo, and 
Tutelo form a branch of Siouan is presented by 
C. F. Voegelin, Internal Relationships of Siouan 
Languages, AA 43. 246-9 (1941). 
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enough, the initial clusters in this language, 
judging from the material contained ‘in 
Matthew’s Dictionary,’ are very rare, but 
on account of the ambiguity of initial i- 
(it is in many cases a petrified possessive 
prefix his, hers) I find myself at a loss when 
looking for definite analogies. In certain 
cases, moreover, (e.g., Hidatsa to’hi blue, 
cf. Ponca tu) the supposed initial cluster 
is quite differently represented in Hidatsa. 

The importance of Ofo for our knowledge 
of primitive Siouan lies in the fact that this 
language reiterates the principle formulated 
for Hidatsa, as we see from the form itho’i, 
itho™” big, large. It differs, however, on 
two points from the Hidatsa form (at least 
according to the description given by Swan- 
ton; see above), namely (1) by showing no 
direct trace of the lost implosive (appearing 
as -h- in Hidatsa), and (2) by retention of 
the aspiration of the second consonant in 
the cluster, as in Dakota (cf. itho’i and 
Teton t‘a’ka). In this way we lose in 
exactness on one point what we gain on 
another.* 

As soon as the identification of Ofo itho’f, 
Hidatsa ihti’a, Dakota t‘a’ka (where the 
former bridges the gap between the latter 
two) is rendered irrefutable, we may look 
for the solution of other cases of initial 
Dhegiha sonant-surds by an examination 
of Swanton’s short vocabulary. There ap- 
pears to be in Ofo a great number of words 
beginning with a vowel, where the other 
Siouan languages lack it, and to make the 
study of these casés as complete as possible 
I shall give the entire list of them. Since 
i- appears in Hidatsa ihti’a as well as in 
Ojo itho’i, I consider it most appropriate 
to begin with cases of this vowel. 

2 U.S. Geological survey of the territories, VIT. 
1877. 

3 The aspiration is sometimes very marked in 
(fo, as appears from the writing itxa"’, i’txo" for 
itho®’ big. Strangely, even the glottalized form 
(t’, ete.) appears to get aspiration in Ofo, as in 


the, txe die (= Dakota t’e), akhu give (= Dakota 
ku). 
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2. The Ofo word has an initial i-, where 
incontestable correlatives in Dhegiha and 
Dakota begin with a consonant, in the 
following cases (the spelling of the forms is 
simplified as far as to leave phonological 
values unimpaired): 

Ofo ifthepi’, ifthi’pi black: cf. Biloxi supi’, 
Osage gca’be, Ponca sa’be, Dakota sa’pa 
(notice that Ofo f corresponds to Siouan s, z, 
as in afha™ white (= Dakota sa), amo”’fi 
iron (= Dakota ma’za).‘ 

Ofo iftapta” ten: cf. Osage ga’to" five, 
Ponca sa’ta® five, Dakota za’pta five (for 
-ft-, cf. the preceding word and further 
below). 

Ofo itea’ki hand, fingers: cf. Biloxi tcak 
hand, Osage sha’ge hands, paws, claws, 
Hidatsa Sa’ki human hand, Dakota Sake’ 
nails, claws, hoofs. In this case there is 
some doubt as to the i-, which may be the 
possessive prefix (cf. Hidatsa iSa’ki his, 
her hand). 

Ofo itca’nti the heart: cf. Biloxi yandi, 
yanti, id., Dakota é‘ate’, id. The same 
remark holds for this word as for the pre- 
ceding one. 

Ofo itce’pi door: cf. Biloxi aye’pi, aye’wi 
door, Osage tsi’ zhebe (house) door, Ponca 
Ti-je’be, id. 

Ofo itchi’ fat, oil, grease: cf. Biloxi tci® 
grease, Dakota wa§gj’ fat. 

Ofo itcho’hi green, unripe: cf. Biloxi 
tohi’, to’hii blue, green, Ponca Tu, id., 
Dakota t‘o, id. The Ofo form is not quite 
identical with those in the other languages, 
but may be said to bear the same relation 
to the latter as Dakota Sa’pa dirty, defiled, 
blackened to Dakota sa’pa black (cf. Boas, 
Some traits of the Dakota language, in 
Language, vol. 13). Cf. Ofo itho’hi, below. 

Ofo ichoti neck, throat: cf. Biloxi do’di 
the throat, Osage do’dse throat, gullet, Dakota 
dote’ throat (here i- is probably the posses- 
sive prefix). 

Ofo itco™’, itca’’, i’tco™ tree, wood: cf. 


4In the same cases Osage has ¢, (approxi- 
mately) the first sound in English thin. 
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Biloxi aya” tree, wood, Osage zho™’, id., 
Ponca ja®, id., Dakota é‘q, id. 

Ofo ithe’fi, the’fi belly: cf. Osage tse’ce, 
Dakota tezi’ belly (here i- is probably the 
possessive prefix). 

Ofo itho’hi, ito’hi blue: cf. Ponca tu, 
Dakota t‘o, id. 

Ofo itho™, itho’i big (see above): also 
ef. Ofo itho”’ grow. 

Ofo ito’ (ito’ki) man, male: cf. Biloxi 
indoke’ male animal, Osage doga’, Ponca 
nu, Dakota mdo, mdoka’ man, male (< 
*mlo). 

Ofo itxa’ ahe’ deer horn: cf. Biloxi ta, 
ita’ deer, Osage ta, id., Ponca Ta, id., Dakota 
t‘a, id. 

Ofo i” tco, i*tco’ body, flesh, corpse: cf. 
Biloxi yo (1) body, etc., (2) fruit of any 
. plant, Osage zhu flesh, body, Ponca ju, 7d., 
Dakota éo (Riggs) kernel, meat of grain. 

Ofo ifhi’ foot (this form was recorded 
once by Swanton along with tcifhi’): ef. 
Biloxi si, Osage ¢i, Ponca si, Dakota siha’ 
foot. 

Ofo i’fhu seed: cf. Biloxi su, id., Osage 
wato”™ -cu squash or pumpkin seed, Dakota 
su seed. 


3. We shall now enumerate some words 
beginning with any of the other vowels: 

Ofo a’pha head, cf. Biloxi pa, Osage 
pa,® Ponca pa, Dakota p‘a head. 

' Ofo athi’ house(s): cf. Biloxi ti, Osage 
tsi house, Ponca Ti, Dakota t‘i, id. (also 
= live, dwell). 

Ofo aphe’ti, aphi’ti fire: cf. Biloxi pe’ti 
fire, Osage pe’dse, Ponca pe’de, Dakota 
pe’ta, id. — 

Ofo a’ni, ani’ water: cf. Biloxi ani’, ni 
water, Osage, Ponca ni, Dakota (Teton) 
m.ni (mani), (Santee) mi’ni, zd. 

Ofo atchu’ti red: cf. Osage zhu’dse, Ponca 
ji‘'de, Dakota du’ta red (this word shows 

5k, p, ¢, etc., are sonant-surds, corresponding 


to Ponca k, P, T; historical)y they take the place 
of original aspirated tenues as well. 
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the consonant alternation *l-: *é-: cf. Ofo 
itcho’ti, above). 

Ofo akhi’si (aki’si) turtle: cf. Ponca ke, 
Dakota ke (Riggs), Mandan pke. 

Ofo ako”’si bee: cf. Biloxi ka*xi’, id. (Ofo 
s corresponds to x in the other languages, 
as in nashu’si = Biloxi nixuxwi’, Ofo 
nashe’ listen, where sh = s + h: ef. Dakota 
nah’g’ hear, no’ge ear). 

Ofo amo”’fi, amo’fi tron, -pot, etc.: cf. 
Biloxi ma’sa iron, metal, Osage mo”’ce, 
id., Ponca maze, id., Dakota ma’za, id. 

Ofo amo”ki breast: cf. Biloxi mak, Osage 
mo"’ge chest, breast, Dakota maku’ breast 
(cf. below). 

Ofo atchu’fiki dog: cf. Biloxi tcu’fiki, 
teufiki’ dog, Osage sho"’ge dog, wolf, Ponca 
cafi’ge horse, Dakota Sy’ka dog, horse, ete. 

Ofo ako*’ti peach: cf. Osage ko*’dse 
plums, Ponea Kan’de, Dakota kgq’ta, id. 

Ofo atafte’ (-fthe’) burn (and others in 
ata-): cf. Osage da-, Ponca na- (this prefix 
is lacking in Dakota). The relation Osage 
d-, Ponca n- recurs in Osage doga’, Ponca 
nu male, Osage dse (< *de), Ponca ne-u’éica” 
lake,’ where Dakota has (Santee) md-, 
(Teton) b.l-, originally perhaps *ml-. Here 
—as in some other cases—it is to be noticed 
that Hidatsa, too, has an initial a- (ara-, 
Matthews ada-, prefix denoting action by 
fire). 

Ofo ato’ potato: Biloxi ato’, ado’ potato, 
Osage do, Ponca nu, Dakota mdo (ef. 
under atafte’). 

Ofo ato’k(i) summer: cf. Osage doge’, 
Dakota mdoke’tu, zd. 

Ofo a’tho"hi to run: cf. Biloxi ta*hi®’ 
(i‘ta"hi"), id., Osage to™’thi® run, Ponca 
Ta™6i® running, Dakota pta’yq flurried. 
. Ofo ahe’, ahi’ horn: cf. Biloxi ahi’, ahe’, 
he skin, nails, horn, hoofs, bark, etc., Osage 
he horn, Dakota he horn(s). 

Ofo a’ho bone: cf. Biloxi aho’, ahu’, 
haho’ bone, Osage wahiu’ a bone, wahi’ 

* The last part of the.word = Osage uthi’sho" 


marching around in a circle (suggesting a round 
body of water). 
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bones (probably vowel change in the plural: 
ei. Chiapanec noca stone, nica stones), 
Ponca wahi’ge the bones, Dakota hu bone, 
bones (mihu, nihu my, thy bones), hi tooth, 
tecth (mahi my teeth), showing the same 
vowel change (the original function of the 
front vowel is presumably diminutive). 

Ofo upo’fi night: cf. Biloxi psi, pus, pusi’ 
night, dark, Ponca pa’ze evening, Dakota 
kpa’za, tpa’za dark(ness). 


4. Regarding the initial vowel in Ofo 
we may safely say that it is a mutable or 
at least movable element.’ We may com- 
pare the following forms in Ofo: itho’fi big, 
beside itca’ki tai thumb (big finger), no"’- 
pi txo" Christmas (big day), a’ni tha™ the 
ocean (big water), i’tufi txo™ large room; 
atchu’ti red, beside a’ni tchu’ti, abo’ki 
tchu’ti Red river, pa-tchu’ti red-headed; 
upo’fi night, but o™taske phu’fi morning 
star; ate’kna I go, beside bokxi’ tekna I am 
going abroad; in these examples the initial 
vowel is missing after another vowel. Be- 

‘sides we find many other word pairs, such 
as amo’fiki: mo‘fiki breast, i‘dokfahi: do’kfahi 
old man, a’pha head: pa-tchu’ti red-headed, 
etc. (along with others mentioned already 
before), where the alternation originally 
may have been motivated in the same way 
as in the first case. 

In Biloxi, too, we find the same circum- 
stance (I have usually given the Biloxi 
forms without the initial vowel, following 
the practice in Dorsey and Swanton’s vocab- 
ulary).* In other respects the adventitious 
vowel shows a certain stability. I have 


7 These vowels are often represented as short, 
e.g., akhu give (a = English short u), ato’ potato, 
Itho”’ big, ete., but this probably has nothing to 
do with their origin. If athi’ house differs from 
athi’ father (with original *a-) in Swanton’s 
notation, this fact still does not prove that an 

, anorganic initial vowel is of shorter duration, for 
in the same notation we find Ithe’fi belly, in which 
i- most certainly is a possessive prefix (in primitive 
Siouan *i-). 

* BAE-B 47. 
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found no example of an alternation between 
different vowels in the same words, and the 
fixed quality of the vowel often remains 
even when we pass from one language to 
another. Thus we find i- (apart, of course, 
from the cases where this vowel is a clear 
possessive prefix) in Ofo ito’ as well as in 
Biloxi indoke’ man, male, in Ofo itxa, Biloxi 
ita deer, and a- in Ofo athi, Biloxi a’ti, 
ti house, Ofo ani, Biloxi ani’, ni water, Ofo 
amo"fi, Biloxi amasi’, masi’, ma’sa iron, 
Ofo ato’, Biloxi ato’, ado’ potato, Ofo afha®, 
Biloxi asa", sa" white, Ofo atchuti, Biloxi 
atcittka, tciit, tcti red, where even Tutelo 
has asiifii, asafii, asai, asei and atsiiti, 
atciiti, atciit, respectively: in the latter 
language we find ita’fi, itafi great (= Ofo 
itho™),® but ati house (= Ofo athi’, Biloxi 
a’ti, ti)."° As example of a divergent repre- 
sentation we may quote Biloxi aya™ tree 
(= Ofo itco"), Biloxi ayepi door (= Ofo 
itcepi), Biloxi atci"’ni (tci"ni) fat (= Ofo 
itchi), and Tutelo asépi, astp black (= 
Ofo ifthipi), ot6 green (= Ofo ithobi). 
We started the discussion of initial vowels 
in Ofo by quoting the analogy of Hidatsa 
ihti’a and Ofo itho” great. Yet the former 
word appears to be the only one of this 
type out of the few Hidatsa words that I 
am able to identify with corresponding 
Ofo forms (on the whole it appears that 
Hidatsa is far more distantly related to 
Ofo than are even Dakota and Dhegiha, 
while Ofo, Biloxi, and Tutelo apparently 
constitute a linguistic group of their own). 
The question now arises whether it is pos- 
sible to explain the adventitious initial 
vowels in Ofo and other southern and eastern 
Siouan languages as supporting vowels be- 
fore original consonant clusters, as evidenced 
by Dakota forms or indirectly by the oc- 


® In Tutelo also this word loses its initial vowel 
after another vowel, as in ye-taii, ye-tai, etc., 
ocean. 

10 Notice that a- occurs in this word in Hidatsa 
also (ati’), which latter form has no pre-aspirated 
t and probably represents an original *a-t‘i. 
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currence of sonant-surds in Ponca, or in 
general by initial stress in the living Siouan 
dialects. 


5. That most consonant clusters, whether 
initial or middle, are simplified in Ofo is 
beyond doubt: ef. Ofo ta’fe bite, Dakota 
yaksa’, id. (Siouan y- > Ofo d, t, Siouan 
s, z > Ofo fh, f), Ofo tu’fafha tear, Dakota 
yuksa’ksa break off (the original Ofo form 
of which must have been *yusasa: cf. Osage 
thige’ cut with scissors). The few cases of 
remaining consonant clusters in Ofo (e.g., 
ktxe, kte kill: ef. Dakota kte, id.) are prob- 
ably of secondary origin, depending on a 
later syncope: cf. Biloxi ksa", Ofo kifa® 
five, Biloxi kte, kite’ hit, which latter either 
equals Dakota kat’a’ (Riggs; kata’) kill 
by striking or kikte’ kill one’s own; that the 
Ofo form does not represent original *kte 
further becomes likely on account of the 
aspirated t, which, as we have said (note 3), 
may render an original glottalized *t’, as in 
Dakota kat’a’. In Biloxi many other cases 
of the same type might be quoted, such as 
teti red (= Ofo atchu’ti), psi night (also 
pusi’ = Ofo upo’fi), etc. Exception has of 
course to be made for such clusters as re- 
main in all Siouan languages, e.g., sk, st, 
ete., as in Ofo cpa" rotten (= Dakota Spq 
cooked, burnt, or frezen). 


6. That the initial vowel, which charac- 


terizes Ofo, Biloxi, and Tutelo, at least in . 


many cases is an anorganic prosthetic ele- 
ment of secondary origin appears from two 
considerations: (1) that it is difficult to ex- 
plain the loss of this vowel in Dakota and 
Dhegiha if it were ancient in Siouan, and 
(2) that it is often missing in Ofo, Biloxi, 
and Tutelo, especially when a vowel pre- 
cedes in close context. The problem would 
be solved without difficulty if we did not 
have to consider the different representa- 
tion of the supporting vowel. 

The reason for the differentiation between 
prosthetic i- and a- (of u- we have but 
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a single instance, with which we shali 
deal later on) is not immediately perceived. 
Evidently it cannot be accounted for by the 
nature of the following consonant, neither 
by the root vowel. It thus remains to 
seek the different representation in the na- 
ture of the lost implosive, which latter is 
unfortunately in most cases an unknown 
quantity. In the few cases where it may 
be ascertained from comparison either with 
Dakota forms or with unsyncopated Hidatsa 
forms we find, however, that an original 
labial consonant often enough corresponds 
to a prosthetic a- in Ofo, of which the fol- 
lowing examples give evidence: 

Ofo ani’ water: cf. Dakota (Teton) m.ni, 
Hidatsa wi’ri (mi’di), Ponca and Osage ni 
(< *mni). 

Ofo akhisi turtle, if related to Dakota ke, 
Mandan pke, Ponca ke, Osage ke from 
*pke or *mke). 

Ofo atho”hi run: cf. Dakota pta’ya 
fiurried (from *ptan-). 

Ofo ato’ potato: cf. Dakota mdo, Ponca 
nu, Osage do (from *mlo). 

Ofo atchufiki dog: cf. Hidatsa masu’ka 
(Matthews), Dakota Sy’ka, Ponca caii’ge, 
Osage sho"’ge (from *mSonk-). 

Ofo ako™’ti peach: cf. Hidatsa makata 
plums (Matthews), Dakota ka’ta, Ponca 
Kan’de, Osage ko”’dse, id. (from *mkant-); 
Biloxi tka’na, tokona’ is hardly connected. 

In the last two examples the relation 
between the Hidatsa and Dakota forms is 
as between Hidatsa mata’, Dakota ptaye’tu, 
Mandan pta autumn (cf. also Osage to" 
fall of the year). 

We may add the verbal prefix ata- (ex- 
pressing action by heat). Here the Ponca 
and Ofo representations (na- and da-, re- 
spectively) let us suppose the same initial 
cluster as in ato’ potato (probably *ml-). 

The only word which breaks with the 
above system is Ofo ito’ (ito’ki) man, male 
(Biloxi indoke’, id.), to which correspond 
Dakota mdoka’, Ponca nu, Osage doga’ 
(hence probably originally *mlo-). But as 
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to this word we may question whether i- 
may not be a possessive prefix: cf. Biloxi 
nsa intoki’ buffalo bull (lit. buffalo, her 
male?). In any case it is not improbable 
that such a form was at one time generalized 
as a convenient means of distinguishing 
between the words male and potato (in 
Ofo ito’ and ato’, respectively). It might 
therefore rather be said that Ofo ito’ repre- 
sents original Siouan *i-mlo, not *mlo. 

The theory that a labial implosive evolves 
a prosthetic a-, not an i- (as do presumably 
the other lost consonants), finds its support 
—as it seems—in the verbal inflection in 
Ofo. In this language we find a class of 
verbs which probably form the first person 
singular by a single *m- (cf. Dakota mda, 
mde, Ponca béa, bée, Osage bthe I go: 
from original *m-ya-). In the 2d person 
Ponca and Osage have a form in *$- (Ponca 
ena, cne, Osage stse you go: cf. Ponca e’gi- 
m-a" I do, e’gi-j-a™ you do), the origin of 
which is not clear. This paradigm recurs 
in Ofo, where te, ti (< *ya-) go has the fol- 
lowing forms in the Ist and 2d persons 
singular: a-te’‘kna I go, c-te’kna you go 
(here, as mostly elsewhere, c represents the 
English sh). In Biloxi the form is n-de’- 
(kne) in the 1st person. 

According to thé same paradigm the 
(Ofo) verbs -to"hi see and -khu give are 
conjugated: ‘a-to™hi, c-to™hi (cf. Biloxi 
-n-do™hi I see: Dakcta t‘qj’ visible), a-khu’hi 
I am giving tt to him (cf. Biloxi xku I gave 
it to); we must then assume that *m-y- 
(like *m-l-) gives nd- and *m-k-, xk- in 
Biloxi. 

It may perhaps be objected here that a- 
does not necessarily represent a Siouan 
*m, but, on the contrary, that both in Ponca 
and Osage a- is a common sign of the Ist 
person singular, corresponding (in meaning 
and function) to the Dakota wa-. What- 
ever the origin of this a-,"' it does not enter 


tT think it might be explained in the following 
way: After the verbal prefix o- in, into (in Dakota 
o-, but in Ponca and Osage u-) the w of the per- 
sonal prefix wa- J was merged into the u-sound and 
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into the paradigm in which &- functions in 
the second person. Furthermore, Ofo has 
an alternative Ist person prefix in ba- (e.g., 
ba-tu’tcha I wash, ba-bute I shine, etc.), 
which evidently formally covers Dakota 
wa-, whence a third form *a- would seem 
superfluous. 

It is worth noticing that Ponca pi I come 
back (beside gi he comes back: from *m-ku, 
*ku) corresponds to Ofo a-kiu’kna I come 
(ef. kiu’kna he comes), and this evidently 
is a very old form. In Osage the verb 
do"be see (= Ponca da*ba-) is conjugated 
as follows: a’to"be, a’shto"be, do”’be, cor- 
responding to Ponca ta®be, cta”’ be, da”’be, 
in which we may conclude that the first 
person at one time contained the complex . 
*m-tampa. It is evident that a- is a later 
increment in Osage, which I think can be 
explained from the occurrence of the same 
initial element in verbs originally contain- 
ing the verbal prefix a- (e.g., Osage a’do"be 
escort, of which the Ist person singular is 
a'to"be, from *a-m-tampa-). This a- must 
have been mixed up with the a- of the 1st 
person singular, found in the parallel con- 
jugation (e.g., Ponca a-na’‘a" J hear, which 
is na-wa’-h’o in Dakota), so that we obtain 
the contaminated form a’to"be I see in the 
single verb also, and then also a’shto"be 
in the second person. We find similar con- 
taminated forms in Ofo also, e.g., a/tho"hi 
run (= Osage to” thi"): a- was understood 
as the verbal prefix a-, whence the 2d person 
was made a-c-tho"hi you run (cf. c-to™hi 
you sec, to a-to"hi I see), and the 1st person 
became a-ba-tho*hi J run, instead of *batho"- 
hi (corresponding to Osage a-to"-bthi® J 
run; also cf. Dakota é‘gte’-ma-ptaya my 
heart runs, i.e., I am angry). The same 
thing has happened to Ofo akhu give, 
which was originally a form used in the Ist 





lost. It still occurs in Osage (e.g., u-wa’-ce I 
start a fire, from u-ce’, u-wa’-dse I seek, from u-dse’ 
Dakota o-wa’-de), but evidently only as a 
glide between u and a (as it is absent in every 
other case). In Ponca the same verbs have u-a’- 


in the first person singular. 
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person singular (*m-ku, *m-ku I give), 
alternative to bakhu (= Dakota wa-kuv’, 
Osage a-ku I give). When, however, a- 
came to be regarded as the verbal prefix, 
a new form a-ba’-khu was made (analogous 
to Dakota a-wa’-towa I look at, from a-to’wa 
look at). 

It now remains to account for the vowel 
u- in Ofo u-pofi night. Here we know in- 
cidentally that the lost consonant must 
have been either k or t (ef. Dakota kpa’za, 
tpa’za dark), but since the u-shade in the 
prosthetic vowel could have been effected 
by neither of these, nor from the following 
o (as we may ascertain from comparison 
with other similar words), the idea must be 
abandoned that u- originated from a sup- 
porting vowel in this word, which instead 
might be identified with Dakota o’kpaza, 
o’tpaza darkness, night, Osage u’pace eve- 
ning. 


7. The following phonetic law may thus 
be established for Ofo: INITIAL CONSONANT 
CLUSTERS WERE AT ONE TIME PRONOUNCED 
WITH A SUPPORTING VOWEL, WHICH WAS a- 
BEFORE A LABIAL, IN OTHER CASES i-. 
THE CLUSTER WAS EVENTUALLY SIMPLIFIED, 
MUCH ON THE SAME LINES AS IN DHEGIHA, 
ASPIRATION IN THE LAST COMPONENT RE- 
MAINING AS IN Kanza. A similar law ap- 
pears to be valid for Biloxi and Tutelo also. 

In consideration of these facts, Hidatsa 
ihti’a and Dakota t‘g’ka great are more 
easily derivable from a common source. 
By so doing we must grant preference to 
the form recorded in Hidatsa Texts over 
the one given by Matthews (icti’a, with a 
palatal fricative). The most primitive stem 
attainable appears in any case to be *Xtan-, 
as far as Dakota and eastern Siouan goes; 


12 Swanton gives aba’khu in the specialized 
sense of I give to eat, but as the verb ku give is 
neither in Dakota nor Dhegiha composed with the 
prefix a-, I think that this latter sense is not 
originally distinct from that of give. 

13 Prehistory Research Series of the Indiana 
Historical Society, No. 1. 


AN OFO PHONETIC LAW | 


in assuming relationship with the Hidatsa 
word, we must further reduce the primitive 
stem to *Xta-, or even *Xt- (where X 
stands for a certain non-labial stop). To 
determine the latter with safety, we must 
await the further results of comparative 
American Indian linguistics, as it is likely 
that no living Siouan dialect is phonetically 
conservative enough to be capable of fur- 
nishing the answer. 

Some of the Ofo words quoted above af- 
ford special points of interest. Thus we 
find an intrusive -t- in ifthepi black and 
iftapta® ten. Here it seems possible that 
Ofo has preserved an original cluster by 
metathesis of a harsh combination (*ts?) 
to one tolerated in Ofo (*st > ft?).4 In 
such a case we shall have to restore primi- 
tive bases *t(a)s‘ap- (*t(a)s‘ap-) and *t(a)- 
sap(a)t-, respectively. The accent in the 
Dakota and Dhegiha forms warrants the 
loss of an initial syllable in either word. 

Ofo i-tea’ki hand, i-tca’nti heart, i-tchoti 
neck, i-the’fi belly, i-fhi’ foot, and perhaps 
some others (for i-to’ man, male, cf. above) 
no doubt contain a possessive prefix his, 
her, etc.; hence we find regular stress in 
Dakota Sake’, é‘ate’, dote’, tezi’). The 
irregular stress in Osage (sha’ge, do’dse, 
tse’ce) may perhaps be due to the influence 
exerted by frequent use of the possessive 
forms (it is often quite impossible in Amer- 
ican languages to express such words with- 
out a possessive prefix). 

In Ofo ophe come inside (bo’phe, tco’phe 
I, you come inside) we have, of course, the 
same prefix as in Dakota o’p‘a enter a camp, 
Ponca Ti u-Pa’ enter a lodge. The aspira- 
tion in the Dakota form is borne out by 
Ofo. In my previous article I postulated 
a primitive form *pqa: perhaps the *q, 
which in other positions seems to change to 


4 Tn itchepi’ dirt, dust, however, the difficulty 
is avoided by the change of *§ (cf. Dakota Sa’pa 
dirty) to te (= English ch) in Ofo, in which sound 
the supposed initial *t- is readily merged. 

18In Tutelo ope-wa means go (0o-wa-pe-wa I 
go, etc.). 
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x in Dakota as well as in Ofo (cf. Ofo nashe’ 
listen, Dakota nah’o’, Osage no"ko”’ hear, 
< *naq-) is responsible for the aspiration 
of the preceding p. 

Among the Ofo words beginning with the 
prosthetic a- several problems arise. Apha’ 
head (as against pa-tchu’ti red-headed) 
may, in analogy with some of the verb 
forms, be explained as a petrified posses- 
sive form, = my head (< *m-p‘a; cf. Dakota 
ma-p‘a’ my head). If this is so, the Dakota 
and Dhegiha forms (p‘a and Pa, respec- 
tively) are to be understood in the same 
way (sonant-surd p arising from *p-p‘- < 
*m-p‘-). In Ofo athi’ house, however, the 
initial a- should no doubt be explained 
differently, as it occurs in Hidatsa as well 
(ati’); for the Dhegiha form, cf. my previous 
paper on sonant-surds in Ponca-Omaha 
(p. 84). 

Before origmal s and § (= English sh) 
any labial must be preserved in Dakota (as 
p-). Hence Ofo afha™” white, atchu’fiki 
dog, atchu’ti red, cannot strictly correspond 
to Dakota sa, sy’ka, Ponca ji’de, respec- 
tively. In these words we must count with 
movable prefixes, the precise function of 
which may presently not be ascertained. 

In the stems beginning with m- (amo”’fi 
iron, amo’iki breast), it is more difficult 
to assume an original cluster, since the 
common movable prefix *m(a)- might be 
supposed to fuse with the stem-initial m-, 
as in Dakota ma’za, etc. The Hidatsa 
form uwa’ca (c ts: Matthews gives 
u’etsa), on the other hand, rather seems to 
correspond to a Dakota form *o-ma’za, 
which I do not think is attested. Could it 
be possible that such a form once existed 
and that the general forward accent in this 
word is due to it? But amo‘fiki breast, 
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ribs should doubtless be judged as apha’ 
head, i.e., with a petrified 1st person pos- 
sessive prefix.'® Since this form, then, may 
be strictly analogical, amo*’fi is the only 
example to support the passing of *m-m- 
into am- in Ofo. The accent in Dakota 
(maku’, as against Osage mo"’ge: cf. the 
forms with possessive i-) renders it highly 
probable that we have here a form with a 
possessive prefix.” In the same way Ofo, 
Biloxi ahe’ horn, aho’ bone may be ex- 
plained (cf. Dakota mihu’ my bone, leg): 
that *m- turns into an implosive consonant, 
before h becomes likely when we consider 
Dakota e’pa (Teton e’p‘a) I say, from *e- 
m-ha (ef. Hidatsa ha:-, he-- say), the differ- 
ence being that the implosive is altogether 
suppressed in the former Janguages. 

To sum up, we shall point to the follow- 
ing general characterization of the forms 
quoted in the preceding paragraphs: re- 
gardless of the manner in which the primi- 
tive Siouan form is to be restored in every 
particular case, the fact still remains that 
the occurrence of a prosthetic vowel in 
Ofo, Biloxi, and Tutelo is almost without 
exception concomitant with the appearance 
of initial sonant-surds in Ponca, as well as 
with initial word stress in the Siouan lan- 
guages at large. 


16 It should be noticed that most people usually 
give the names of bodily parts by prefixing my 
(or sometimes your), at the same time pointing at 
the part in question. 

17 Dealing with these words merely from a 
Siouan point of view, I have been forced to assume 
that *m- is a form of the Ist person possessive 
prefix. Looking at the problem more generally, 


I feel inclined to think that this movable *m(a)- 
in Siouan is in reality a correlative to the Algon- 
quian (Blackfoot) m(o)-, in for instance m- 
otokA’ni head, m-oke’kin breast, ete., where it 
expresses an indefinite owner. 
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1. The writer’s interests while among 
the San Blas Cuna of eastern Panama! were 
not especially concerned with linguistic 
analysis; the following notes are presented 
primarily as an elucidation and amplification 
of linguistic materials already in print. 
The examples given are intended only as 
. illustrations; many similar items can be 
readily found, in context, in the publications 
noted below.” 

The Cuna language belongs to the 
Chibchan stock. The San Blas Cuna, 
numbering about 21,000 in 1940, live on 
small coral islands of the San Blas archi- 
pelago along the Caribbean coast of eastern 
Panama; the Mainland Cuna, numbering 
between 5,000 and 6,000, inhabit small 


1 Field work accomplished in 1940-1941 while 
holding a Cutting Traveling Fellowship, Colum- 
bia University. The present paper has been 
written with the aid of a grant from the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society. 

2 FE. Nordenskidld, Picture Writings and Other 
Documents, Comparative Ethnographical Studies, 
No. 7, Pt. 1 (Géteborg, 1928); same, No. 7, Pt. 2 
(Goteborg, 1930); E. Nordenskiéld, An Historical 
and Ethnological Survey of the Cuna Indians, Ed. 
by Henry Wassén, Comparative Ethnographical 
Studies, No. 10 (Géteborg, 1938); H. Wassén, 
Original Documents from the Cuna Indians of 
San Blas, Panama, Etnologiska Studier, No. 
6.1-178 (Géteborg, 1938); for additional problems 
which may be treated in ethno-linguistics, see: 
C. F. Voegelin and Z. S. Harris, Linguistics in 
Fthnology, SJA 1.455-65 (1946). 


villages in the headwaters areas of the 
rivers on the Pacific slope of the eastern 
Panamanian Cordillera. Of the two groups, 
the San Blas Cuna are the more ac- 
culturated; it is among them that the 
following observations were made and to 
whom they particularly pertain. Contact 
languages have been Spanish ever since the 
Conquest; English since the late 16th 
Century, as a result of traffic with pirates 
and privateers, traders, service as sailors 
by Cuna men on trading ships, and the 
establishment of an American population 
in the Canal Zone; and French during the 
last decade of the 17th and first half of 
the 18th centuries when a Huguenot colony 
existed on the San Blas Coast. Negro 
slaves were brought directly from Africa 
to Panama in the early vears of the Con- 
quest and Negros and mulattoes have lived 
on the borders of the Cuna ever since; they 
have, however, been Spanish-speaking since 
soon after their arrival and whatever 
linguistic influence they may have had on 
the Cuna is as yet unknown. 


2. Aside from the special vocabularies 
pertaining to the activities of the sexes, 
and which are mutually understood, the 
San Blas Cuna language contains a highly 
specialized, semi-secret vocabulary known 
only by part of the men and actively used 
only by the chiefs, medicine men and 
ceremonial chanters. One of the principal 
duties of the village chiefs is to hold frequent 
meetings. About half of these are attended 
by the men alone and are devoted to a 
discussion of local problems, political 
matters, ete., and in them daily speech is 
employed. The remainder are attended 
by the women as well and have a more 
formal character. At these the chief ser- 
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monizes to his audience, usually while 
lying in a hammock. The speech or ser- 
mon is based on the myths, folktales and 
legendary history of the tribe and serves as 
a series of moral precepts and exemplary 
behavior forms for the assemblage. Though 
nearly any current situation can be 
paralleled in the oral literature, these 
speeches are not intelligible to the women 
and most of the men, for the chief renders 
them in allegorical form and employs 
special words and euphemisms for people, 
animals, plants, things, mythological char- 
acters and places, and also sings or chants 
the sermon. Thus, foreigners become 
pelicans, wild birds, and insects; women 
are flowers; Negros vultures; and tule man 
becomes inatonaibe owner of the chicha; 
masi plantain becomes ibenfali; kingi gun 
becomes ibetintula.? To be understandable 
to the audience these speeches must be 
translated into ordinarly vocabulary by 
one of several interpreters who are elected 
to their position (as are all other village 
officials). Tribal leaders and the chiefs of 
the two political parties into which the 
San Blas Cuna are now divided also employ 
allegorical and euphemistic stylisms in 
their political speeches, which, in recent 
years, have sometimés been given in Spanish 
or even in English. 

The medicine men and puberty ceremony 
‘chanters, who as part of their professional 
training have also learned the myths and 
tales, employ the same special words in 
their chants, and in fact often are chiefs, 
for in learning the special vocabulary they 
have fulfilled one of the principal pre- 
requisites for chieftainship. A few examples 
of chant vocabulary are: tiluka for tika 
tree bark; abalisa for Abe blood; pésumba for 
néga house; and punayai for yanu peccary. 
The chants of the medicine men and cere- 
monial leaders differ, however, from the 
sermons of the chiefs in that they are greatly 


3 Spanish sound values have been used in tran- 
scribing Cuna words, in accordance with estab- 
lished practice for this tribe. 
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distorted in their rendition through the 
employment of special accents, a higher 
pitch and constriction of the chest and 
throat muscles so that the words have a 
forced character. In addition, sounds imi- 
tative of the various animals and birds are 
sometimes interpolated after their mention 
in the chants. These tricks, as well as 
the chants themselves and the use of 
accompanying paraphenalia, are learned 
through study with an established shaman 
or ceremony leader, for which a fee is 
paid. 


3. Tabooed and other strongly affective 
words. Of this category probably the most 
highly charged word in the San Blas Cuna . 
language is Mu, the name of a female deity © 
who is in charge of the formation of human 
fetuses, endowing them with their mental 
and spiritual attributes and who is con- 
cerned with women during pregnancy and 
childbirth. Mu is never mentioned lightly 
and is not regarded as a topic for open 
discussion; certain of the medicines are 
preceded with a chant involving Mu, and 
this chant, which is not known by all 
medicine men, is never sung as loudly as 
others and indeed is sometimes only 
“thought through.” 

The circumspection concerning Mu is one 
aspect of a general attitude toward sexual 
matters. Thus, the genitalia, copulation, 
menstruation, and excretion are seldom 
mentioned openly and to speak thusly 
brands one as immoral and sinful. In part 
this set of attitudes is traceable to, certainly 
it has been reenforced by, Christian 
influences through the agency of missionaries 
and the numerous Cuna men who have 
worked in the past as sailors. 

There is also a taboo on speaking one’s 
own Cuna personal name, which is more 
rigidly observed among the women than 
the men. These names are of animals, 
plants, spirits and mythological characters 
but. have no totemic significance. No 
person’s name is reused in an extended 
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family so long as he is remembered, usually 
a span of three to four generations. Asso- 
ciated with this taboo is the practice of 
teknonymy and other circumlocutions; 
another aspect is the impetus it has given 
to the borrowing of Spanish and English 
names, which can be freely used and are 
necessary in the ever increasing contacts 
with Whites. 

Finally, most animals and some plants 
have different names for use in the daytime 
and at night; misuse of them is believed 
to bring misfortune. Thus, the agouti is 
sule by day, napnona by night, and a species 
of palm, nalub by day, is iko durba by 
night. 


4. The published texts of the San Blas 
Cuna contain several words and concepts 
which are repeated with great frequency 
and which are very noticeable in the chants 
when sung. Among these are the words olo 
gold‘ and lele wise; learned; title of seer-like, 
highest grade of medicine men. Either or 
both form parts of the names of mytho- 
logical characters and persons, as 
Oloikuipipilele, Olonibikinie, and of special 
names occurring in the chants, such as 
Dioslele God, purbalele soul, and akualele 
magic stone. Both olo and lele are heavily 
accented in the rendition of the chants and 
chiefs’ sermons, but neither is heavily 
charged with emotion in itself. The fre- 
quent use of olo in the above-mentioned 
contexts immediately suggests the impor- 
tance of gold in other sectors of San Blas 
Cuna culture, and indeed gold ornaments 
are now a prestigeful display item among 
the women and large amounts of gold 
articles have been consistently noted 
throughout the historic accounts of the 
Cuna ever since Balboa’s time. Likewise, 
the lele concept is elsewhere evident in the 
culture, as, for instance, in the emphasis on 
learned or achieved statuses throughout the 

‘From Spanish oro. Nordenskidld believes the 


original Cuna word for gold to have been culi (op. 
cit., 1930, p. 12). 
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social structure and in the acceptance of 
innovations from individuals who, though 
marginal because of long absence from the 
tribe, have prestige as innovators simply 
because they learned and experienced new 
ways in the outside world. 

Colors and odors are two other interests 
prominently reflected in the vocabulary, 
especially in the medicine and puberty 
ceremony chants and mythology. In them 
there occur long enumerations of different 
colored birds, animals, trees, rivers, souls, 
the furnishings of the eight underworld and 
eight heavenly layers, etc., such as colored 
cacao... .red cacao... blue cacao... .brown 
cacao... .black cacao... .slriped cacao.... 
yellow cacao, and  blacic....blue.... - 
striped .... yellow .... red menstruation. 
Similarly, the fragrance or strong odor of 
flowers is emphasized in the descriptions of 
heaven and is an important, oft-mentioned 
attribute of the medicine materials both in 
the chants and in the conversation of 
medicine men. Thus also, evil spirits who 
have abducted human souls are forced to 
give them up by means of the pungent 
smoke of cacao beans, and odor is a prime 
consideration in the selection of lotions, 
ointments and patent medicines by the 
medicine men in the city stores. 


5. One of the major philosophical beliefs 
of the San Blas Cuna is that of kurgin, an 
attribute of all humans which is thought 
to be localized in the head and which means 
talent, predilection, aptitude, ability or 
intelligence. Just as there are separate 
kurgin for each of the various skills appro- 
priate to the sexes so there is also a kurgin 
for learning languages and becoming an 
accomplished orator or chanter. Individ- 
uals are regarded as being born with different 
amounts of this (and other) kurgin, and it 
is also believed that various kurgin can be 
increased with medicines. The linguistic 
skills of persons who have learned one or two 
foreign languages or are adept in oratory 
or rendering the chants are explained on 
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these bases. The medicines for increasing 
the language kurgin operate on an imitative 
principle. and consist of pages of books, 
newspapers, the ashes of songbirds and 
phonograph needles in water which is bathed 
in or drunk. 


6. The loan words incorporated into the 
San Blas Cuna language reflect not only 
the cultures with which there has been 
contact in the past but also, in some measure, 
the amount of prestige. accorded them by 
the Cuna. Though a number of words 
designating trade articles have been taken 
into the language from both Spanish and 
English, the latter is now the most favored 
of foreign languages. English-speaking 
Whites are rated next after the Cuna them- 
selves (followed by Spanish-speaking Whites, 
mulattoes and Negros, in that order), and 
just as the former have been increasingly 
the object of imitation and emulation 
concerning many practices, attitudes and 
interests so also is the English language 
the one which children and young men (and 
to a lesser extent girls) are most eager to 
learn in recent years. The Panamanian 


government has maintained schools at a‘ 


number of islands in which Spanish is 
taught but at some of these same islands as 
well as at others the San Blas Cuna have 
established English-speaking schools 
financed entirely by themselves. Although 
opportunities to work for wages (a rapidly 
growing economic interest) are more numer- 
ous in the Spanish-speaking Panamanian 
cities than in the English-speaking Canal 
Zone, nevertheless work in the latter is 
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preferred—a further attestation of the 
prestige accorded English. 

The prevalence of English names among 
the older men and Spanish names among 
the younger men and women and children 
is less an evidence of preference than it is 
the product of historic incident, for many 
of the older men have worked as sailors on 
English-speaking ships in the late 19th and 
early 20th centuries whereas the younger 
people have been and still are assigned 
Spanish names in the schools and by the 
missionaries and Panamanian officials. 


7. Though the so-called picture-writings 
of the San Blas Cuna have been accurately 
described and interpreted,* the writer has en- 
countered, in discussions with colleagues, 
some confusion concerning their nature. 
Many of the medicine and puberty ceremony 
chants are recorded in a series of small repre- 
sentative and symbolic pictures, but there 
is no standardization of them among the 
medicine men, each one using symbols 
intelligible only to himself and each unable 
to identify a text from the pictures alone 
drawn by another man. Their prime pur- 
pose is as an aid to keep the chant episodes 
in their proper order; they have no phonetic 
values. These mnemonic drawings are 
another evidence of the interest in colors 
notec above, for they have proliferated in 
recent years with the introduction of note- 
books and colored crayons though they 
appear to be the outgrowth of aboriginal 
carving and painting on wooden planks. 


5 Nordenskidld (op. cit., 1928, pp. 13-22). 
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1. This paper takes the syllable as the 
basis for an analysis of the phonemic dis- 
tribution in the Sierra dialect of Popoluca 
of Veracruz. 

With a single exception, every phonetic 
syllable or chest pulse constitutes a struc- 
tural unit, i.e., a phonemic syllable; the 
exception: m, n, fi, 9 and y, when preceded 
by a glottal stop and followed by another 


1 The only available published material on the 
Popoluca language, aside from a few incomplete 
word lists, occurs in George Foster’s article ‘“The 
Geographical, Linguistic, and Cultural Position 
of the Popoluca of Veracruz,”’ AA 45.531+46 (1943). 
In this brief paper Foster presents a tentative 
chart of the phonemes of the Sierra dialect, with 
brief discussions of palatalization and voicing of 
stops. His purpose however is to classify the 
Popoluca languages and presents only enough data 
to establish their position. The occurrence of the 
phonemes charted by Foster has been verified, and 
they are now described, with the inclusion of a 
further series, a set of voiced stops, which he did 
not handle as separate phonemic entities. 

The material presented in this paper was 
gathered by the writer during the period 1943-45 
while doing field work under the direction of the 
Summer Institute of Linguistics. Informants 
used were from the Sierra Popoluca village of 
Ocotal Chico, Ver. The principal informant was 
Fermin Gutierrez, but the data have been checked 
with others of the village. 

The writer wishes to express thanks to Kenneth 
L. Pike and others of his colleagues of the Summer 
Institute of Linguistics for their valuable sugges- 
tions while the paper was in preparation. 
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consonant or utterance-final silence. The 
consonants are phonetically syllabic in this 
position, but considering them as a part of 
the preceding syllable provides a neater and 
simpler description. For example, the word 
he?m that has two chest pulses but is most 
conveniently described as constituting a 
single phonemic syllable. The following 
evidence supports this conclusion. (1) 
Other consonants which are never syllabic 
(such as voiceless stops) also occur follow- 
ing glottal stop and preceding silence: 
i’ku?t he ate it, mu?k grass. This estab- 
lishes a pattern CV?C to which the pattern 
CV?C might prove to be analogous. (2) 
The phonetically-syllabic nasals and y are 
never stressed. Vowels occurring in a 
similar situation (i.e., after [V?]) are poten- 
tially stressed. Contrast ’hu?pmi with an 
owl (in which the nasal never occurs stressed 
following the glottal stop) with na’?ami 
with gum (in which the vowel after glottal 
stop is stressed). Note also hu?p owl and 
’na?a gum with stress on vowel preceding 
the [?]. These data force the investigator 
to conclude that the pattern CV?C is dis- 
tinct from CV?V. From these evidences 
together, the conclusion is drawn that the 
phonetically-syllabic nasals and y function 
structurally like the final consonant in the 
pattern CV?C and thus are to be considered 
a part of the preceding syllable; the two 
phonetic syllables, then, form a single pho- 


nemic syllable. 


2. In Sierra Popoluca there are three 
types of syllables which may be considered 
basic, and one special type. The special 
type is named thus because it occurs very 
infrequently in the language and is not 
paralleled by other similar types. These 
types include a total of eight syllable pat- 
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terns. All syllable types have at least one 
initial consonant; all basic types have no 
more than one; the special type has two. 
The first basic type is the open syllable. 
It may contain either a short vowel or a 
long vowel as the syllable nucleus. (For 
specific vowels occurring in the following 
patterns see Section 2. 2.) 
Pattern One CV ta.’nik.pa? we (you 
and I) go . 
Pattern Two CV: ’pi’.pa he gets fat 
Syllables closed by .a single consonant 
constitute the second basic type. They, 
also, may contain either a long vowel or a 
short vowel as the syllable nucleus. 
Pattern Three CVC ?i’hik.pa _—he 
dries it up (the river) 
Pattern Four CVC ?i’hi-k.pa = he 
pulls it 
The third basic type is composed of those 
syllables which are closed by a consonant 
cluster. These contain only a short vowel 
as the syllable nucleus. 
Pattern Five CVCC 
permits tt 
Pattern Six 
coughs 
The special type* includes syllables hav- 
ing an initial consonant cluster. These 
occur very infrequently. 
Pattern Seven CCVC 
Pattern Eight CCVCC 
quail 


71"hi?k.pa he 


CVCCC  ’su?ks.pa_ he 


tray.t%i lad 
*kru?y.Gi 


2.1. The nucleus of the syllable, as 
may be seen from the syllable patterns 


2 A raised dot indicates length; a dot on the line 
indicates syllable division. 

3Yn an article written by William Wonderly, 
Phonemic Acculturation in Zoque, IJAL 12.92- 
5 (1946), which appeared since this was written, a 
method was presented for describing Zoque 
phonemes which included Spanish loan words as a 
part of the Zoque language. Were this method to 
be applied to Popoluca (a related language), syl- 
lable patterns V, CCV, and CCV: would have to 
be added. Also the distribution of 1 and r would 
be changed in that then they would occur in 
syllable-final position. No new phonemes would 
be needed. 
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listed above, may only be composed of a 
vowel, or a vowel plus the supra-segmental 
phoneme of length. Popoluca contains 
six vowel phonemes, any of which may con- 
stitute the short nucleus, and all of which 
may be lengthened. These are i, ¢, a, 0, u, 
and i. Of these six, four remain relatively 
stable, while i and o vary in quality depend- 
ing on the surrounding sounds: i varies to 
[.] when it occurs in the syllable before k if 
the preceding consonant is not an alveo- 
palatal, h or w, and also when it occurs in 
the syllable before & if preceded by a glottal 
stop. Note, for example, ’pik.3i bow, 
?ik.’ka.?a.ba he kills him, and ’?i8.kuy eye. 
The other phonetically-unstable vowel o 
becomes [9] when it occurs before velar 
consonanis or &; for example, pok gourd 
water jug, ’mop.pa he sleeps, t¥oé.’hi-m.ii 
thicket. 

Short vowels in utterance-final position 
end in a lenis nonphonemic glottal stop, 
whereas long vowels end in a nonphonemic 
voiceless off-glide. For example: V 
’nik.pa [’nik.pa?] he goes; V° yor.’Sa° [yo’.- 
*Sa'A}* he worked. 


2.2. Syllable margins are composed only 
of consonant phonemes. Any consonant 
in Popoluca may occur in initial position in 
the syllable. Consonants which may occur 
only in syllable-initial position are: b 
’*ko:.bak head; d ’?i.doyp who knows; d¥* 
d’a no; g ’pa.gak cold, fresh; 1 ’le-.mu 
hoe; r ru‘.tu.ho:p.kiy having bumps on the 
skin. 

All other consonants may occur singly in 
final position in the syllable. Those con- 
sonants which may occur following both 
types of syllable nuclei (long and short 
vowels) are: p ?i.’fiep he kicked it, *ho'p.pa 
at rolls; t ’pet.pa he sweeps, ’se’t.pa he re- 
turns; t” ’wit®.pa he walks, ’?e't”.pa it leans; 
k mok corn, pork cornstalk; c toc tongue, 


4 Capital letters indicate voicelessness. 

5 The phoneme d” and its voiceless counterpart 
t” are formed with the blade of the tongue, tip 
down. 
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nu‘c’ne? he is serious; & i’Gié he jerked it, 
*mi‘é.pa he is playing; s_ hos hole, ?i’his 
he thought of it; 8 Si8 cow, me's also; m 
‘nim.pa he says, ca‘m very; n hon bird, 
’kin.pa it smells good; fi ’mifi.pa he comes, 
ca‘fisnake;y ’moy.pa he sleeps, ’ki').pa he is 
afraid; y kuy wood, ’ho'y.pa he takes a 
walk; h soh oaktree, ku.yuch.’ki.?i-wii® 
learners. 

Of this group of phonemes the stops p, 
t, t” and k are aspirated in syllable-final 
position, if not followed by a phoneme of 
the same point of articulation. For ex- 
ample: ’kek.pa [’kek‘.pa?] zt flies, but 
kek.’gak.pa [kek.’gak‘.pa?] it flies again. 

When followed by a nasal of the same 
point of articulation (and not preceded 
by a glottal stop), voiceless stovs p, t, and 

_ t% become a voiceless counterpart of the 
nasal, as in cap.’me‘y.mi [caM.’me-y.mi?] 
the ocean, pet.’ne? [peN.’ne?] it ts swept, 
and wit’’fie? [wiN.’fie?] he has walked. 
When preceded by a glottal stop, p, t, and 
t¥ do not undergo such modification, as for 
example, pe?t.’ne? [pe?t.’ne?] they are laid 
side by side. 

The nasals m, n, fi, y, and the semi-vowel 
y have a lenis voiceless off-glide in utterance- 
final position. This voicelessness is par- 
ticularly apparent if the last syllable in 
the utterance contains as its nucleus a short 
vowel and is stressed. If the utterance- 
final syllable contains a long: vowel, or a 
short vowel which is unstressed, the voice- 
lessness is slight but perceptible: 7i.’hon 
[7i’hon™] his bird; ’ka.mam (’ka.mam™] 
hard; ca‘ii [tsa] snake; kuy [kuy”] wood. 

The nonsyllabic vocoid h takes the qual- 
ity of the syllabic it precedes or follows in 
the syllable. When h follows a nasal or y 
it becomes the voiceless counterpart of that 
nasal or y. For example: ’heh.pa [’EcE.- 
pa?] he rests; ’ha:.tup [’Aa’.tup’] father; 
?an.’he:.pe [?an.’Ne-.pe?] my cup; ka‘m.- 

6 The illustration cited is the only known 


example of a long vowel preceding h in the 
_ syllable. 
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‘hom [ka‘m.’Mo'm™] in the cornfield; kuy.- 
*ho'm [kuy.’Yo:m™] in wood. 

A problem of phonemic interpretation of 
the phonetic data involves the varieties of 
voiceless nasals which represent three dis- 
tinct phonemes. (See above.) In utter- 
ance-final position, a lenis [N]’ is a member of 
the phoneme n, as a mere off-glide to silence, 
as in hon [hon] bird. After syllable divi- 
sion it is a releasing consonant and functions 
as a member of the phoneme h, since h 
following a nasal becomes a voiceless coun- 
terpart of the nasal, as in ?an.’ha’.tup 
[?an.’Na:.tup§] my father. Preceding syl- 
lable division, it is an arresting consonant 
and functions as a submember of the pho- 
neme t, as in het.’ne? [heN.’ne?] it ts punc- 
tured. 

The unit [.N] cannot be assigned to the 
phonemes t or n because of contrasts such 
as ?an.’ha:.tup [?an.’Na:.tup)] my father 
versus an.’tik my house and an.’nak my toad. 

The unit [N.] cannot be assigned to the 
phonemes h or n because of contrasts such 
as het.’ne? [heN.’ne?] tt is punctured versus 
heh.’ne? he rested and pen.’ne? it is squeezed 
(between fingers). 

Nor can utterance-final [-%] be assigned 
to any consonant other than as an off-glide 
of the n which it follows since there are no 
parallel consonant clusters in utterance- 
final position. 

Certain consonant phonemes occur after 
only one type of syllable nucleus: glottal 
stop after short vowels only, w after long 
vowels only, as ni? water, ’fii'w.hon red-bird. 

Syllable-margin clusters, other than those 
initial ones previously listed under syllable 
patterns (see Section 2), occur in syllable- 
final position only. These are of two types: 
those which have a prefinal glottal stop 
and those without the glottal stop. 

Clusters not containing the glottal stop 


7 What applies to [N] is also applicable to}[M ] 
and (NJ. It applies to [N] except that the unit 
(N.] would never occur, since the cluster *k.n does 
not occur. 
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are: ps ‘meps.pa tt ts being cul (with scis- 
sors); ks ’hiks.kiy fast. 

Clusters containing the prefinal glottal 
element may be either glottal stop plus a 
single phoneme or glottal stop plus the 
above clusters, ps or ks: ?p_ ?i.’ha?p.pa 
he grinds it; ?t to?t earthworm; ?t¥ 
t?.pa he winds it; 9k so?k grass; ?c cue 
corpse; ?& ’pi?é.pa it goes out (the fire); 
?m he?m that; ?n 71.’pe?n.pa he builds- 
a-nest; ?ii hi?ii.‘fie? it is tangled up; ?n 
hu?pn owl; ?y ci?y he stayed behind; ?ps 
’so?ps.pa he tires; ?ks ’su?ks.pa he coughs. 


71.’ wi?- 


2.3. The chief limitations between con- 
sonants and vowels within the syllable are 
between the alveolar series of consonants 
and the high vowel i.® In syllable-final 
position only two examples of alveolars 
following i have been observed. These 
are the t in ’ti't.tit mestizo, and the n in 
t¥a.’ga.lin large spider. Alveolars have been 
observed to precede i in the syllable, but 
their occurrence is infrequent due to the 
palatalizing effect of i in its occurrence in 
most morphemes. That the sequence al- 
veolar plus i does occur is shown by the 
following examples: ’mak.ti ghost, ?i.ni.’nik.- 
pa he takes it, ’ma.?ak.si a while ago, ci.’ci.- 
mat a proper name. 

The alveo-palatal phoneme y has never 
been observed to follow i in the same syl- 
lable. 


3. Ambisyllabic clusters are limited 
chiefly in that alveolar phonemes have 
never been observed to occur following an 
alveo-palatal phoneme.’ Voiced stops, 
b, d, and dY are very limited in their com- 
bination with other consonants. d and d’ 
have only been observed occurring in clus- 


’The majority of morphemes containing the 
* vowel i causes palatalization of alveolars to alveo- 
palatals. This was also pointed out by Foster. 

*This is due to the phonological process of 
palatalization (assimilation) which causes 
alveolar sounds to become palatalized after alveo- 
palatal sounds. 
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ters with glottal stop as the initial member: 
to?.’di?y having earthworms, ?i.wi?.’d¥a?y 
he wound it for him. The voiced stop b 
occurs in clusters with glottal stop or y as 
the initial member: ha?.’bo?y.pa he grinds, 
ey. bik again. 

The remaining voiced stop g has been 
observed to occur with all consonants ex- 
cept voiced stops and w, but only as the 
final member of the cluster. Examples 
are: nik.’gak.pa he goes again, ’ti?pguy metal, 
hory.’gak.pa he takes a walk again. 

In clusters the glottal stop occurs only as 
the initial member. 


3.1. Both open and close transition 
occur between syllables. Open transition 
has the following forms: (1) the aspiration 
of voiceless stops when not followed by a 
consonant phoneme of the same point of 
articulation (cf. Section 2.2 Syllable mar- 
gins), and (2) the development of a lenis 
shwa vowel between nasals and certain 
other sounds. The two members of the 
cluster are at different points of articula- 
tion. This development occurs in the 
following clusters: np, nk, ng, nm; ijip, 
fik, fig, fim; pp, nt, pt’, ne, ng, ys, 03, pm, 
nn, ph, py. Examples are: 7i.’pe?n.pa 
[7i.’pe?n®.pa?] he builds-a-nest, ’miii.pa 
[’mifi®.pa?] he comes, ?in.’ta?n [?ip’.ta?n’] 
he fenced it (the house). 

Close transition is the lack of develop- 
ment of any type of aspiration or shwa 
vowel. It occurs in the following in- 
stances: (1) When the first syllable ends 
in a vowel: ’pi*.pa zt gets fat. (2) Between 
syllables in which the final consonant of 
the first and the initial consonant of the 
second are the same point of articulation: 
?ik.’ka? he killed it, pet.’ta*p it is being swept. 
(3) When the first syllable ends in a glottal 
stop, affricate, fricative, semi-vowel or 
m: ’tu?.mi brother, ’mi-é.pa he is playing, 


10The frequent occurrence of the repetitive 
morpheme -gak is responsible for the wide distri - 
bution of the voiced stop g. 
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’*hiks.kiy fast, *>ho?y.pa he ts angry, mim.’ne? 
hets sick. (4) When nis followed by h;fiby 
h; p by wor h: ?an.’ha‘.tup my father, ?iii.- 
’*he.pe your cup, ?ap.’weh.pa he shouts, 
?an.’heh.pa it smells foul. 


3.2. With the exception that syllables 
in utterance-final position containing as 
their nucleus a long vowel are stressed, 
stress is not phonologically conditioned, 
and is therefore phonemic. Some of the 
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word pairs that have been observed are: 
’?an.ki? yard, ?ay.’ki? my hand; ’?i8.kuy.pik 
of the eye, ?i8.’kuy.pik eyebrow; 71.’wat.nas 
his made thing, ?i.wat.’nas he did tt first.™ 


1 Few—if any—stress contrasts are seen be- 
tween comparable morphemes. Stress differences 
develop, however, between sequences of mor- 
phemes. Leonard Bloomfield has pointed out a 
similar situation for English (Language, p. 90, 
New York, 1933). These differences in Popoluca 
stress cannot be handled by postulating junctures 
by which the stress might be conditioned. 
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33. General remarks concerning the verb 
34. Types of unconjugated verb theme 
35. Verb stem 

36. Reduplication of verb stem 

37. Thematic prefixes 

38. Compounding of prefixes 

39. Stem modification in prefix-stem themes 
40. Developed themes 

41. Thematic suffixes 

42. Reduction of theme 


33. General remarks concerning the verb. 
The complete verb form may consist of a 
theme alone or, more usually, a theme plus 
non-thematic affixes. In the majority of 
cases, the complete verb form contains a 
pronominal prefix and a tense, tense- 
modal, or modal suffix. Other non-thema- 
tic affixes may occur concurrently. 

The theme always indicates a con- 
dition or action and singularity or plurality 
of subject and object. It may also indicate 
direction, negation, etc. A distinction may 
here be drawn between the unconjugated 
theme, indicating usually singular subject 
and, if of transitive meaning, object; and 
the conjugated theme, indicating plurality 
of subject, object, or both. 

The positions of the various non-thematic 
affixes with respect to the theme and to one 
another are fixed. The order of occurrence 
is substantive prefix—locative prefix—con- 
ditional prefix—pronominal or imperative 
prefix—theme—position one aspective suf- 
fix—position two aspective suffix—tense 
or tense-modal suffix—modal suffix—syn- 
tactic suffix. Non-thematic elements may 
thus be grouped into positional classes 
numbered according to relative nearness 

1 For Yuma I (1 to 11) and Yuma II (12 to 18), 


and Yuma III (19 to $2), see IJAL 12.25-33, 
_ 147-51, 204-12 (1946). 
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to the theme. A third position suffix may 
follow the theme immediately if no first 
or second position suffixes occur in the 
same word, but must follow a first or second 
position suffix that does occur in the same 
word. Similarly a fourth position prefix 
may immediately precede a first position 
prefix if no second or third position pre- 
fixes occur in the same word, but must pre- 
cede a second or third position prefix occur- 
ring in the same word. In some cases two 
substantive (fourth position) or two loca- 
tive (third position) prefixes may occur in 
the same word, but no two non-thematic 
affixes of any other positional class may 
co-occur in a single word. 

Table 1 gives the relative positions occu- 
pied by the several elements of the verb 
form. 


34. Types of unconjugated verb theme. 
The unconjugated theme may be either a 
simple or a complex element. Themes 
may be classified according to three levels 
of development. 

1. Themes based on stem alone 

a. Simple-stem theme 
b. Reduplicated-stem theme 
2. Prefix-stem themes 
a. Single prefix plus stem 
b. Two prefixes plus stem 
3. Developed themes 
a. Simple-stem or prefix-stem theme 
plus <u'>...-v/-p 
b. Simple-stem or prefix-stem theme 
plus <i> ...-v/-p 

The theme may be further modified on 
any of these levels by the addition of 
thematic suffixes. Since the presence or 
absence of thematic suffixes exercises no 
appreciable influence on the type of gram- 
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matical modification to which the theme is 
subject, no sub-classification is necessary. 


35. Verb stem. Verb stems are classi- 
fied primarily according to the number and 
character of the phonemes preceding the 
accented vowel, a structural characteristic 
which has some importance in determining 
the type of grammatical modification to 
which the stem is subject; secondarily, 
according to the number and character of 
the phonemes following the accented vowel, 
a structural feature of slight importance in 
grammatical modification. Table 2 gives 
classes of verb stems found. About 90 




















TABLE 2 
Accented Accented Vowel Followed by: 
Vowel Pre- 
ceded by: ca « as 
zero v Ve vee 
c eve 
ve vev veve vevece 
vee veev vecve veevee 
eve evev eveve evevee 
evee evecv evecvc eveevce 
veve vevev veveve 
eveve evevcy evevevc evevevee 
eveeve | evecvet eveeveve 





per cent of all verb stems are disyllabic. 
Of these, the most common type is veve, 
the next most common vev. 
The initia! vowel of stems beginning with 
a vowel is, with the exception of those cited 
below, a. The vowel i: occurs as the initial 
stem vowel in one stem: *i-m4 to dance. 
The vowel u: occurs as the initial stem vowel 
in the following stems: *u'ndé to be present 
(plu.), *u-pfilY to make a last request, *u-va- 
to be present (sing.), *u-v?4w to rain, *u'céc 
in *c-u-céc to spread on the ground, *u-ddw 
in *3-u'ddw to wait for, *u:pdw in *3-u-paw 
to know, recognize, *u'wic in *n’-u-wic to own, 
‘*ukré in *a°-S-uk*é to slander, accuse; 
possibly also: *u-pay in *n’-u'pdy to be used 
up, all gone, *u-wAl’ in *ac-*k-u-wal’ to be 
generous. The stems in the last two cases 
may, however, be *n’u‘péy and *ku-w4l’ 
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respectively. The vowel a: occurs as the 
initial stem vowel of the stem *a‘rawi- in 
*t-a'rawi to recover, be convalescent. 

Stems beginning in a consonant are rela- 
tively few and only a few consonants occur 
as initial consonants of the verb stem. A 
large number of these stems refer to state 
or condition rather than to action. The 
suspicion seems justified that some of the 
initial consonants of verb.stems are petri- 
fied prefixes, probably of adjectival force. 
The most satisfactory evidence is found in 
the case of initial ?-, m-, and x-. 

Stems in ?-: *?akér to be distant (in time 
or space), *?akiic to be old, *?ak~i-s to be 
tough, *?ala-y to be bad, *?al¥aqvdq to be 
bitter, *?amé: to be high, *?anéx to be heavy 
(ef. also *manéx in *u’-manéx-ma to be un- 
able to lift, -ma being privative thematic 
suffix), *?andéq to be small, *?an’éw to disap- 
pear, *?an’éym to be ugly, *?apal’ to be nu- 
merous, *?apil’ to be hot, *?apinY to be warm, 
*?aqét to be long, *?aq*4's to be lazy, tired, 
weak, *?aq*és to be yellow, *?asim to be light 
(in weight), *?atay to be many, *?avér to 
be hard, *?axdn to be genuine, *?axdr to be 
greasy (melon), *?axds to be greasy, *?axdt to 
be good, *?ax*d- to be lazy, smoky, *?ax*ét 
to be red, *?i-xdn to be pretty. 

Stems in m-: *macé: to be hungry, *maéa:v 
to have trouble with, *maéé-q to be sweet, 
*manvé: to be sweet, pleasant, *maspé to die 
out (fire), *matxdy to be thirsty, *mavis 
to be soft, *maxdy to be a young man (cf. 
*masaxdy lo be a young woman), *madi- 
in *S-maéi- to be ignorant of, *mavaé-r in 
*k-mava'r to grind, crush with foot, *ma?4lY 
in *S-ma?al’-v to ask for, to beg, *ma?6n in 
*k-ma?é6n to bend knee, *ma?ér in *t-ma?oér 
to be full, *ma?i- in *ae-ma?i'l to have 
high spots, e.g., sand is disposed in dunes, 
*mu‘vily to hurry. 

Stems in x-: ya-*xaca?étk to be sex-crazed, 
*xactr, to be cold, *xalké:k to be cracked 
(earth), *xal’k*4: to hunt, search for, *xal¥é't 
to be matted (hair), *xama‘ to be white, 
*xamér to be without, to be free from, immune 
lo, tnnocent of, not ready for, *xastiy to be 
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neutral, neither sweet nor bitter, *xatAlv to be 
poor, bereft, *xavasi: to be blue, green, *xi:pan 
to be nearby, *xi‘puk to be first, wa-*xu'mar to 
mourn, lament, *xu'mar to be young, *xu'may 
to call someone son (m.s.), *xu’way to be dirty 
white, *xak*i-/xak¥é: in *a’-xak*i-'to lay across 
and *a:-xak¥é:-v to pass across, to cross over, 
*xalv?6 in *u'c-xal¥?6 to belch, *xasil¥ in 
*t-xasilY to be rough, corrugated, *xavasiy 
in *c-xavasty to blow, breathe on. 

Stems in k-: ya-*kapét. to be crazy, drunk 
(poss. cf. *apét to be brushy, obstructed), 
*kak~é in *c-kaké to ask, to question, *kamé: 
in *t-kamé: to set on the edge of, *kané in 
*c-kand to make a decision, *kandy in *t- 
kandy to stop overnight, *kavér in *S-kavér 
to overpower, *kavil¥p in *s-kavil¥p to rest 
hand on, *kavnéw in *u'-kavnaw to lift up, 
support on shoulders, *ka?6n in *8-ka?én to 
prop up. 

Stem in kv-: *k*al’xé in *s-k*al’xé to tie a 
knot. 

Stems in 1-: *laxéx in *t-laxdx to be empty, 
*layéw in *q*-layéw to become morning, 
*la?4w8S in *c-la?4ws to be emaciated. 

Stems in )-: *l¥avi- to be enough, complete, 
to fit, *Pu'vév to be equal to, even with, the 
same as. 

Stems in n-: *nak*i-miuy fo be rich, *ni‘mar 
to be alone. 

Stem in n’-: 50-*n’amé: to be dizzy. 

Stems in r-: *ra?6k in *k-ra?6k to bend 
(stick), *ra?Gk in *k-ra?ik to hold mourning 
ceremony, *ra?tiy in *u:-t-ra?tiy to mend, to 
prepare. 

Stem in t-: *tin’a‘m to be dark, to be 
night. 

Stems in v-: *vaqér to blossom, ripen, 
*vatay to be big (poss. cf. *?atay to be many), 
*var?6 in *u'-var?é to kneel, stand on hind 
legs, *vark*ik in *a‘-vark*ik to lie on one’s 
side, *va?ér in n’am-*k-va?ér to succeed. 

In addition to the above, the numerals 
are verb stems beginning in a consonant: 
*?asént one, to be one, *xavik two, to be two, 
*xamék three, to be three, *cu'mpdp four, 
to be four, *sa‘rap five, to be five, *xu‘mxtk 
six, to be six, *pa’xkyé- seven, to be seven, 
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*si-pxti'k eight, to be eight, *xamxamok nine, 
to be nine, *Sa-xii'k ten, to be ten. 

Ordinarily the stem does not vary. pho- 
netically according to the specific thematic 
or non-thematic suffixes with which it oc- 
curs. A few cases of variation in the ac- 
cented vowel depending on the immediately 
following suffix do occur. 

A number of stems occur with final stem 
vowel -{ or -i when followed immediately 
by the collective plural thematic suffix -c, 
the present-past non-thematic suffix -‘m, 
and certain other non-thematic suffixes; 
with final stem vowel -é or -6 respectively 
when followed by a thematic suffix other 
than collective plural -c, the future non- 
thematic suffix -xa, and certain other non- 
thematic suffixes.” 

The stem *aéti/aé6, found only in prefix- 
stem themes, occurs in the form *aéti when 
immediately followed by the directional 
thematic suffix -k, in the form *aé6 when 
immediately followed by the directional 
thematic suffix -m: n’ikvadik he faces 
towards here, nYikvadémok he faces toward 
there. 

The stem *xak*i-/xak’é-, found only in 
prefix-stem themes, occurs in the form 
*xakyi: when not followed by a thematic 
suffix, in the form *xak’é- when followed by 
the mediopassive thematic suffix -v: a:xak- 
¥-k he lays (long obj.) across it, a:xak’é-vok 
he passes across, crosses it. 

The stems *awé:/awé to go, to depart 
and *ay4:/ayé to go occur in the forms *aw4- 
and *ay4: except when followed immediately 
by the collective plural thematic suffix -c 
or the directional thematic suffix -m: 
virwa'k he goes, vi-wéck they go, virwémak 
he goes away; vi'y&:k he goes along, vadi-yéck 
(< vaédi here ayéck they go) they are so big, 
so high, etc. (lit. they go to here), vi-yémak 
he goes away. 

In a few cases, two stems of very similar 
meaning are distinguished from each other 
by the quality and length of the accented 


2 A list of the themes in which such stems occur 
is to be found in 89. 
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vowel; it may be conjectured that one is 
derived from the other by vocalic ablaut: 
*an’6r to be striped > *an’tir to be varicolored; 
*dav?ér to be sleepy > *daviir to be drowsy 
(poss. dialectic forms?); *xacti'r to be cold, 
cf. xacér winter; *?akdér to be distant (in 
time or space), compare ?aktir to be near 
(sn time) (e.g., ?akér a?{-m it will be a long 
time, ?akirr a?i-m it will be a short time); 
*?akiic to be old > *?akii'c to grow up, to 
mature, to grow old; *?ax*é, to be red, com- 
pare *?ax*4-t to be bloody.2 Compare also: 
*t-an’?6q to bend into a circle > *t-an¥?\i-q to 
bend inio a small circle; *S-ap6n to glean, to 
rake over, compare *S-apiicn to stir up (fire). 

Numeral themes acquire a special mean- 
ing with ablaut of the accented vowel. The 
following are simple-stem themes: ?a&{-nt 
to be one by one, far apart from one another, 
xava'k to be in pairs, to be double, xamii‘k 
te be arranged in threes, curmpd:p to be 
arranged in fours, sa‘ra:p to be arranged in 
fives* The stem *xavik two undergoes 
further modifications: *xu‘v4'k to be double, 
to be in a double row, *xavak to be uncertain, 
to be of two minds; compare also xa‘v4k 
twins. 


36. Reduplication of verb stem. Re- 
duplication adds to the meaning of the stem 
the element of repetitive activity. Only 
veve, vev¥ec, and vecvc type stems are 
‘reduplicated ; the initial vowel of veve type 
stems is syncopated when reduplication 
takes place; the initial vowel of vecvc type 
stems is retained: *aman to arise > *mana- 
man to go up and down; *atéx to have a spot 
(cf. *3-atéx to make a spot on something) > 
*toxatdéx to be spotted; *ak*ét to break off, 
be broken off > *ketakyét to be broken in 
pieces; *amuis to crumble, be crumbled > 
*musamuis to be crumbly; *aspuk to be curled 
(cf. *k-asptk to curl (self) up) > *aspukas- 
puk to be kinicy (hair); *axl4k to be hooked 


3 Other cases‘of a similar order will be found in 
the discussions of reduplication of the verb stem 
(36) and reduction of theme (42). 

*See also 37. 
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(?) (cf. *t-axldk to hook, gaff) > *axlakaxld4k 
to be intertwined, linked; *axmét ? > *ax- 
mataxmat to scuttle, to move rapidly. 

Some reduplicated stem themes occur only 
with an adhering prefix n’i:-: ni--*teqatéq 
to feel prickly, n®i-*xamaxdm to drop one’s 
work, n’i--*qervagérv to be ragged, in strips. 

In a few cases, vocalic ablaut adds an 
intensive force to the meaning of the redu- 
plicated stem: *Sil’ad{lY to be long and thin > 
*Si-aS{-l’ to be very long and thin; *toxatéx 
to be spotted > *tuxatti:x to be thickly 
spotted; *wesawés to be fine (hair) > *wa- 
saw&'s io be fine, downy (chick feathers). 


37. Thematic prefixes are for the most 
part causative; there are, however, several - 
thematic prefixes to which no definite 
meaning can be ascribed. 

k- to cause with the foot, with a large or 
heavy instrument, or with great force: *kakyé&, 
(*k-akyét) to saw (wood) (cf. *ak¥ét to break 
off, to be broken off); *ka?4k (*k-a?4k) to 
kick; *kasily (*k-asil’) to rip with great 
force (cf. *asily to be ripped); *kalwdx 
(*k-alwAx) to break through with the foot. 

c- to cause with the teeth: *cakyéw (*c-ak¥éw) 
to bite; *capiq (*c-apaiq) to eat (green corn) 
(ef. *kapaq to crush soft object under foot); 
*canvé (*c-an%é) to chew on (cf. *kanvé to 
press down lightly with the foot); *catéq 
(*c-atéq) to suck. 

c- to cause a bunch of objects: *ca?ily 
(*c-a?Gl’) to carry bunch of objects in the 
hand (cf. *ta?uly to carry in the hand); 
*cadti'n (*c-adti'n) to dip bunch of small 
objects (cf. *tadti‘n to dip small object); 
*ca?ér (*c-a?é6r) to put bunch of objects on 
top (cf. *ta?or to put on top). 

c- generalized causative: *caya: (*c-ay4’) 
to send (cf. *ay&: to go); *cavaw (*c-avaw) 
to lay down small object; *canal’ (*c-andl’) 
to lose (cf. *andl’ to drop off); *cami/camé 
(*c-amf/c-amé) to lay down long object. 

t- to cause (general), to cause by means of 
an instrument: *tasily (*t-asil’) to gouge 
(cf. *asily to be ripped); *tayd-S (*t-ayi’s) 
to cool (cf. *ayt-S to be cool); *taq*eraq”ér 
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(*t-qreraq”ér) to sharpen to a point (cf. 
*qreraqrér (< stem *aq*ér) to be sharp- 
pointed); *tapém (*t-apédm) to burn some- 
thing (cf. *apém to burn, be burning). 

Sat- (used® as the equivalent of t-, given 
above): *Sat?anY’éym (*Sat-?an¥é6ym) to in- 
sult (cf. *?an¥éym to be ugly); *Satva:?4-c 
(*Sat-av < a* > ?4:c) to support in walking, 
to help someone walk (cf. *av?4: to walk); 
*Satma‘xdy (*Sat-ma < a > xdy) to raise 
to young manhood (cf. *maxdy to be a young 
man, *tama-xdy to raise to young manhood) ; 
*Satma‘da'v (*Sat-ma < a° > d4-v) to make 
difficult (cf. *maéa:v to have trouble with, 
to be in difficulties, *tama:éa:v to make diffi- 
cult). 

5- to cause a small object, to cause with the 
hand, to cause with a small instrument: 
*SalwAx (*8-alwax) to punch a hole with the 
finger (cf. *k-alwdx to kick a hole through); 
*Saréq (*8-aréq) to hold, grasp; *Sakét 
(*8-ak¥ét) to pick (cotton) (cf. *akyét to 
break off); *Saxoraxér (*5-xoraxér) to break 
into small pieces (cf. *xoraxér to be in small 
pieces). 

a’- to cause a long object: *a:'vk¥éw (*a°- 
avkyéw) to carry long heavy object; *a:?il’ 
(*a°-a?ul’) to carry long object in the hand 
(cf. *t-a?Gly to carry in the hand); *adin 
(*a’-adu'n) to insert long object into cavity. 
With numeral themes, the prefix a°- has a 
special significance: *a:?aSént (*a°-?aSént) 
to do once; *a:xavik (*a’-xavik) to do twice 
(ef. *taxavik to double, to increase to two); 
*a:xamoék (*a‘-xamdk) to do three times (cf. 
*taxam6k to increase to three); *a°cuvmpap 
(*a'-curmpép) to do four times; *a‘sa‘rap 
(*a:-sa‘rap) to do five times; *a*xu'mxt'k 
(*a:-xu'mxti'k) to do six times; *apaxk’é 
(*a’-pa’xk¥é:) to do seven times; *a'si‘pxti'k 
(*a:-sipxti'k) to do eight times; *a’xamxamék 
(*a:-xamxam6k) to do nine times; *a‘Sa-xtk 


5 While Sat- occurs in a few words in the speech 
of all speakers, it is said to be characteristic of the 
Algodones dialect. Themes with prefix Sat- 
appear to be more elegant than the corresponding 
themes in prefix t- and are used in funeral speeches 
and on similar occasions. 
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(*a:-Sa-xti'k) to do ten times. Compare also: 
*an%6 (*a:-an%6) to repeat, to do again (cf. 
*can¥6 to copy, imitate); *a'Purvév (*a°- 
luvév) to divide in halves (cf. *u-vév to be 
equal to, even with). 

u‘- to cause or induce a condition without 
altering the nature of the object: *u'di: (*u’- 
aédi:) to bring (cf. *adi- to come); *u'vatdy 
(*u'-vatéy) to exaggerate (cf. *vatdy to be 
big, *tava'té-y to increase); *uréw (*u'- 
araw) to do quickly (cf. *araw to be fast); 
*u'toxatéx (*u’-toxatéx) to make spots on 
(cf. *toxatdéx to be spotted). With numeral 
themes the prefix u’- has a special signifi- 
cance: *u'cumpa'p (*u'-cu'mpa'p)® to divide 
in four parts; *u'sa‘rap (*u'sa‘rép) to divide 
into five parts; *uxu'mxtk (*u'-xu'mxt'k) 
to divide into six parts; *u'pa’xk’é (*u’- 
pa’xkyé:) to divide into seven parts; *u'si‘pxi"k 
(*u’-sipxtk) to divide into eight parts; 
*u'xamxamok (*u’-xamxamék) to divide into 
nine parts; *uSa°xti'k (*u'-Sa°xt'k) to divide 
into ten parts; *u-?aSiint (*u’-aSint) to 
arrange singly (cf. *ta?a‘Si-nt to separate from 
one another, to arrange singly); *u'xavaé:k 
(*u'-xava'k) to arrange in pairs; *u-xami'k 
(*u-xamti'k) to arrange by _ threes; 
*u'cu'mpé'p (*u'-cu'mpé:p) to arrange by 
fours; *usaré:p (*u'-saré:p) to arrange 
by fives; *u'xu'mxtik (*u'-xu'mxik) to 
arrange by sixes; *u‘pa’xk’é: (*u'-pa’xk7é:) 
to arrange by sevens; *u'si‘pxtk (*u’-si:pxtk) 
to arrange by eighis; *uxamxamik (*u'- 
xamxamu'k) to arrange by nines; *u’Sarxtik 
(*u'-3a°xti'k) to arrange by tens. 

ac- causative(?): *a‘caman’é- (*a‘c- 
manvé:) to relish (cf. *man%é: to be sweet); 
*a‘cmanamé'n (*a‘c-manaméan) to roll over 
and. over (cf. *manaman to go up and down 
< *amAn to arise); n¥am-*a‘cl’u'vév (n’am- 
*a-c-\Yurvév) to match against something 
(cf. *’urvév to be equal). 


6 This and the following six themes are usually 
quoted with a prefix n¥i‘-; which, however, is 
probably not an adhering prefix but the plural 
pronominal object prefix ni‘-. The theme 
*u‘cu'mp4‘p is unusual. There seems to be no 
explanation for the ablaut of the vowel. 
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a’c- is sometimes used alternatively with 
ue-: *acudésk/ucu'd68k (*ac-a << uv > 
668k/*u'c-a < u' > 668k) to load someone 
(cf. *ad68k to carry a load) ; *a:cu‘pis/u‘cu'pis 
(*ac-a <u’ > pis/*uc-a < u’ > pis) to 
give suck (cf. *apis to suck); *a-cupil’/u‘cu:- 
pil” to perform someone’s last request (cf. 
*u'pilY to make a last request). 

u'c- causative (esp. with numerals): 
*u'caxavik (*u'c-xavik) to divide in two 
parts; *ucaxam6ék (*u'c-xamék) to divide 
in three parts; *u'cPu'vév (*uc-Pu'vév) to 
divide in halves (cf. *l’u-vév to be equal). 

v- to do in standing position: *vapét (*v- 
apét) to stand in the way (cf. *tapét to cover) ; 
*vaSdw (*v-asdw) lo guard; *vakYa-v (*v- 
ak4-v) to walk around (cf. *cak*4-v to place 
objects around); *vé-m (*v-é-m) to move 
back (standing) (cf. *é- to be in motion). 

m- to do on account of (?): *man*tiv 
(*m-an’tiv) to fight over something (cf. 
*an’tiv to fight with someone); *maxdn 
(*m-axin) to admire; *maSaéé (*m-aSdé) 
to fear; *maSaray (*m-asrdy) to be angry. 

m- (probably different from the preceding 
m-): *madily (*m-adil¥) to make thick-mush 
corn-bread; *maxtl (*m-axt'l’) fo roast 
corn. 

n- (used chiefly in kinship terms): *namtiy 
(*n-amity) to call someone mother’s younger 
sister; *napi- (*n-api-) to call someone father’s 
sister; *nak*i- (*n-ak*i-:) to call someone 
mother’s brother; *nak’ic (*n-ak*ic) to call 
someone grandmother’s brother (cf. *akic to 
call someone sister’s grandchild (m.s.). 

n- (probably different from the preceding 
n-): *nam&k (*n-amdk) to leave behind; 
*naqam (*n-aqiém) to touch; *namf'l 
(*n-ami‘l) to coax, urge, agitate. 

n’- (?): *n%u'wic (*n’-u'wic) to own; 
*nyavay (*n¥-avéy) to inhabit; *n*akts 
(*n¥-aktis) to call someone father’s brother. 

x”- to do in a hostile manner: *x*an’é'v 
(*x*-an%6-v) to dodge, to flinch; *x*a?4-v 
(*x*-a?4-v) to be jealous. 

x- (?): *xav4-tk (*x-av4tk) to scratch in 
dirt (bird); *xalqic (*x-alqic) to grab small 
object; *xam{- (*x-am{-) to be born. 
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s- (?): *samxdy (*s-amxdy) to rub lightly; 
*sakwal’xé (*s-k"al’xé) to tie a knot; *sama-v 
(*s-ama‘v) to borrow; ya-*sa?4n (ya-*s-a?4n) 
to be tmpotent, sterile. 

kv- (?): *k*i- (*k*-i-) to give; *kvakyé 
(*kv-ak¥é) to ask for; *n’am-*k*amd-‘yv 
(n¥am-*k*-amd-y-v) to go into erile. 

p- (?) (occurs in only one theme) : *pak”én 
(*p-ak"én) to carry by a handle. 

q"- (?) (occurs in only one theme): 
*qvalayéw (*q*-layéw) to be, become morning. 

var- (?) (occurs in only one theme): 
*varapi: (*var-api:) to call someone brother’s 
child (w.s.) (ef. *napi: to call someone father’s 
sister). 

k*ar- (?) (occurs in only one theme): 
*kvara?4k (*k*ar-a?4k) to be an old man. 

san’- (?) (occurs in only one theme): 
*sanva?4k (*san’-a?4k) to be an adult woman. 

kvan- (?) (occurs in only one theme): 
*kvanami: (*k¥an-ami:) to be brave. 


38. Compounding of prefixes. The pre- 
fix-stem theme may contain two prefixes. 
Compound prefixes may be divided into 
two categories: u’- plus some other prefix; 
all other combinations. 

The following examples illustrate com- 
binations of u‘- plus another prefix: 
*u'kaspik (*u’-k-asptiik) to curl someone up 
(ef. *kaspik to curl (self) up); *u'caqdw 
(*u'-c-aqdw) to feed (fruit) (ef. *caqdw to 
eat (fruit), to break a hollow brittle object 
with the teeth; *utakandy (*u’-t-kandy) 
to provide a stopping place (cf. *takandy 
to stop over); *uSaréq (*u:-S-aréq) to make 
someone hold something (cf. *Saréq to hold, 
grasp); *u'vadik (*u‘-v-aédt-k) to place 
something facing towards here (cf. *vaétik 
to face towards here); *u'masSdéy (*u'-m- 
aséé-y) to warn somebody away from some- 
thing, to proscribe (cf. *masaéé to fear); 
*umWu'wi'c (*u'-n-u'wi'c) to allot (cf. *n’u'wic 
to own); *uxam{: (*u’-x-am{i-) to procreate 
(ef. *xami{- to be born) ; *u'sakév (*u’-s-akév) 
to fill half full (cf. *sakyév to be half full); 
*uk*{- (*u'-k¥-f') fo buy (cf. *k*i to give); 
*u-pak*én (*u’-p-ak*én) to give (object with 
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handle) to someone to carry (cf. *pak*én 
to carry by a handle); *u"k”anamf: (*u’-k’an- 
ami:) to make someone brave (cf. *k*anamf- 
to be brave); *usan’a?4k (*u’-san¥-a?4k) to 
impregnate, to make an adult woman out of 
(ef. *san¥a?4k to be an adult woman); 
n’i'-*u'na'm (n%i'-*u'-n-4'm) to value highly 
(ef. n¥i--*nd'm to be very, to be exceedingly, 
to be important, valuable. 

Following is a complete list of other com- 
pound prefixes: *taq’alayéw (*t-q*-layéw) 
to do all night (cf. *qvalayéw to become 
morning): *asak¥év (*a’-s-ak¥év) lo fill 
half full (cf.*sakyév to be half full) ; *a*Sak*in¥ 
(*a°-S-ak¥in’) to poke up fire; *a‘Sapldl 
(*a-S-aplél) to flip long object with stick; 
*a‘Sayd: (*a-S-ayd:) to poke stick into hole; 
*aSuk*é (*a’-8-u'k¥é) (0 accuse, slander; 
*aSuduly (*a'-S-a <u’ > dil’) fo conceal 
(person) (cf. *tadulY to hide in the hand); 
n’i'-*ataq’ér (n*i'-*a'-t-aq”ér) to follow close 
behind; *a‘tax™inY (*a‘-t-ax"in’) to kindle 
fire; *weavasaw (*u'e-v-asdw) to post a 
guard (cf. *vaS4w to guard); *macac?i/ 
macac?é to weep (plu.) [analysis of this is 
difficult: probably it is a theme conjugated 
for distributive object. from a non-existent 
unconjugated theme *maca?i/maca’é 
(*m-c-a?i/a6)}. 


39. Stem modification in prefix-stem 
themes. The stem, as in most of the exam- 
ples already cited, usually undergoes no 
changes when incorporated in a prefix-stem 
theme. In some circumstances, however, 
modifications of the stem occur. 


39.1. When t-, 8-, c-, or Sat- is prefixed 
to the stem, an element <a°> may be in- 
fixed before the consonant immediately 
preceding the accented vowel of the stem: 
*ta'Sdy (*t-a<a’>sdy) to fatten (cf. *aSdy 
to be fat); *tama‘d6'Pq (*t-ma<a‘>66'Pq) 
lo sweeten (cf. *maéé'l’q to be sweet); *taxvar- 
Su° (*t-xava<a‘’>Sii) to make blue (ef. 
*xavasi to be blue); *tamsa‘?i- (*t-masa- 
<a'>{-) to make muddy (cf. *masa?{- 
to be muddy); *Sasil¥y (*S-a<a->sil’) to 
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cause (leaves) to fall (cf. *asilY to fall (leaves) ; 
*Sa'yér (*S-a<a'>yér) to scale small object 
through the air (cf. *ayér to fly); *Saxala-kiy 
(*5-xala<a‘>kuy) to spur (horse), to arouse 
(ef. *xalaktiy to be happy, to rejoice) ; *catags 
(*c-a<a‘>taq§) to flip (cf. *atags to jump); 
*cayér (*c-a<a'>yér) to fly (kite) (ef. 
*ayér to fly); *cattiyv (*c-a<a‘>ttyv) 
to cause to become pregnant (cf. *atiiyv 
to be pregnant); *Satmasxdy (*Sat-ma<a‘>- 
xdy) lo raise to young manhood; *Satma‘d4-v 
(*Sat-ma<a‘>éa-v) to make difficult; 
*Satva’?a-c (*Sat-av<a'>?A-c) to support 
in walking. 

Irregular, but to be compared with the 
preceding, is *ta‘v8i: (*t-a<a'>vSi- ?) 
to undercook (cf. *avsi: to be raw). 

The accented vowel may be concurrently 
ablauted: *tani-x (*t-a<a’>ni‘x) to do 
quietly (cf. *anéx to be quiet); *ta?a-qél 
(*t-?a<a'>qé1) to lengthen (cf. *?aqdl 
to be long); *ta?alva'qvd-q (*t-?aba<a'>- 
q’a-q) to make bitter (cf. *?al¥aqvaq to be 
bitter); *Sat?anaqir (*Sat-?ana <a‘ >qir) 
to cut into small pieces (cf. *?anaqér to be 
small (plu.), to be in small pieces). 

In some cases the stem appears in prefix- 
stem themes in two parallel forms, one un- 
modified, the other with <a°> insert; 
the <a°> insert often lends an implication 
of action performed slowly or in the process 
of occurring: *ta?apily (*t-?apil’) to heal 
something (quickly), *ta?apily (*t-?a<a'>- 
pil’) to heat something (slowly); *ta?aq*és 
(*t-?aq*és) to make yellow, *ta?aqrés (*t- 
?a<a'>q”és) to paint yellow; *ta?an’éw 
(*t-?anv¥éw) to cause to vanish, *ta?anvéw 
(*t-?a <a: >nvéw) to cause to vanish; *ta?anéx 
(*t-?anéx) to weigh something, *ta?a-néx 
(*t-?a <a: >néx) and *ta?a-ni-x (*t-?a <a°>- 
nix) to make something heavy. 

The <a’> insert occurs preceding a re- 
duplicated stem in a few prefix-stem themes: 
*ta‘mu'samti's (*t-<a°>mu‘samii's) to rub 
(sand) into, shake (sand) off; *ca‘ma‘Pmaé'? 
(*c-<a*’>ma‘Pmé'P) to rub briskly between 
the palms; *ka-winYawin’ (*k-<a‘>win’- 
awin’) to shake a long limp object; compare, 
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however, *Satara’?i'r (*Sat-?ira<a’> fr ?) 
to make (man’s hair) kinky (ef. *?ira?ir 
to be kinky). 


39.2. In themes with a‘c- or u'e- prefix, 
an element <u'> may be infixed before the 
consonant immediately preceding the ac- 
cented vowel of the stem. Following is a 
complete list of such cases: *a*cu‘pis/u‘cu'pis 
(*a-e-/u'c-a<u'> pis) to give suck (cf. *apis 
to suck); *ucuryé-y (*u'c-a<u'>yé'-y) to 
show (cf. *ayti: to see); *a‘cu'd68k/u'cu’d68k 
(*a’c-/u'c-a<u'>668k) to give someone a 
load to carry (cf. *aé68k to carry by a tump- 
line); *a-evu'k*éw/u'evu'k’éw (*a-c-/u'e-av 
<u’ >k’éw) to make someone carry a long 
heavy object in the hand (cf. *a:vk¥éw (*a°- 
avk’éw) to carry a long heavy object in the 
hand); *u'cxupaly (*uc-ax<u'>pal’) to 
put something into someone’s belt (cf. *caxpal’v 
(*e-axpAl’-v) to carry bunch of objects in the 
belt); *acpalu-pal (*a°c-pala<u*> pal) long 
objects stand in a row; *a‘ckolu’kdl (*a‘c- 
kola<u’>kél) to lay long object on top of 
other. 

Compare also: *takolu’kél (*t-kola <u: > - 
kél) to lay small object on top of other, to 
stack (dishes); *aSu'ddl’ (*a°-8-a <u’ >ddP) 
to conceal (person) (cf. *tadul’ to hide in the 
hand). , 


39.3. When u’- is prefixed to a stem 
‘containing an unaccented i-, the it may 
change to u‘*: *u’xu'pdn (*u’-xu'pdn) to 
bring near (cf. *xitpan to be near); *u'k*- 
as?u’di- (*ur-k”as?udi-) to make into a 
doctor (cf. *k*as?i-di- to be a doctor); mat- 
*ux"u'sd'yv (mat-*u'-x"u'Sd-yv) fo make 
wonderful ( cf. mat-*k"i-3a-yv to be wonderful, 
excellent) .7 

But compare: *u'si‘pxt*k (*u’-si‘pxt'k) 
to divide into eight parts (cf. *si-pxtik to be 
cight). 


39.4. Some stems add a final consonantal 
increment -c when occurring in prefix-stem 


7™The change from k* to x” in this case is 
unique. 
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themes: *taSmac (*t-aSmdc) to put to sleep 
(ef. *aSm4 to sleep); *kacpdc (*k-acpdc) to 
drive out (cf. *acp& to emerge); *Sapa?i:péye 
(*8-pa?i‘payc) to make into a human being 
(ef. *pa?itpay to come to life); *Satva-?d-c 
(*Sat-av<a°> dc) to support in walking 
(cf. *av?4: to walk); *tamanyéc (*t-man’é-c) 
to sweeten (cf. *manvé: to be sweet). ~ 


39.5. A few stems add an initial conso- 
nantal increment when occurring in prefix 
stem themes. Following is a complete list. 

Stem with k- increment: *an’%é in *a-n%6 
to do again, to repeat *a*kan¥5 (*a:-kan’6), 
to do again, to repeat, (used alternatively 
with *an%6); *an’é in *can%6 to copy, imi- 
tate, *cakan¥é (*c-kan¥%6) to follow different - 
trails (used only with plural subject); 
*adi/ad6 in *vadik to stand facing towards 
here, *vaéém to stand facing towards there, 
*ukaédém (*u'-kadém) to point (animal) 
towards there; *axdv to enter, *u'kaxdv 
(*u'-kaxav) to overtake; compare also: 
*takxav (*t-akxav) to bring in. 

Stem with )- increment: *awi:S to be 
bent, twisted (tree), *kaPawi8 (*k-Pawi's) 
to twist (grass) into a coil, into a bunch. 

Stem with l- increment: *attiyv to be 
pregnant, *k*alatiiy to be paunchy. 


40. Developed themes. A simple-stem 
theme or prefix-stem theme may be further 
developed in two ways. 


40.1. By infixation of anelement <u'> 
before the consonant immediately preceding 
the accented vowel of the stem plus suffixa- 
tion of a thematic suffix -v/-p.!. The mean- 
ing of the developed theme is then to be 
one who does . . . or to have been doing... : 
*uSticv (*a<u'>Stic-v) to have a younger 
brother < *aStic to call someone younger 
brother; *kunacv (*k-a<u'>néc-v) to be 
one who orders < *kanac to order, summon; 
ni'-*atuqrérv (n’i'-*a'-t-a<u'>q”ér-v) to 
be a follower, to have been following < nvi-- 
*ataq’ér to follow; wi'-*a'vuk’d4wv (wi'- 
*9:-av <u‘ >k’4w-v) to have a paternal half- 
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sibling < wi'-*a'vk¥4w to call someone 
paternal half-sibling. 

Irregular, but within this category, is 
*cunirv (*c-a<u'>nr-v) to be a copier, 
imitator (cf. *can¥6 to copy, imitate). 


40.2. By infixation of an element <i'> 
before the consonant immediately preceding 
the accented vowel of the stem plus suffixa- 
tion of a thematic suffix -v/-p.* The mean- 
ing of the developed theme is to be worthy 
or capable of doing . . . or having . . . done 
to one: *a‘cqidé-yv (*a‘c-aq <i‘ >64°-y-v) 
to be slippery (cf. *acaqéd-y to slip); wa- 
*ni-milv (wa-*na<i'>mi‘l-v) to be a nu- 
sance (cf. *nami:l to coax, urge). 

The accented vowel of the stem may be 
concurrently ablauted: *maési-dé-v (*m-a3- 
<i'>d66é-v) to be fierce, dangerous (cf. 
*masadé to fear). 

The stem may be further modified by 
addition of a consonantal increment -c: 
*a‘exiniicv (*a‘c-ax<i'>ntic-v) to be con- 
tagious (cf. *axndéd to become infected); 
*xi-ntev (*ax<i'>nti‘c-v) to be contagious 
(cf. stem *axn6 in *a'xn6 to become infected). 

Probably to be included within this cate- 
gory are two month names. 

Paccacivé'k® July (planting month). 
Probably translatable as things are to be 
planted < ?ac- things + *caci'va: to be 
plantable (several) (analyzable as *c-a<c>- 
<i'>vé: < *cacvd: to plant several, dis- 
tributive object theme conjugated from 
*caviw to plant) + -k present-past. 

?ava sipit® October (month for making 
winter houses). Probably translatable as 
houses to be covered, shut < ?av& house, 
Si:pi-t coverable (analyzable as *8-a <i> pit 
< *Sapét to cover, to shut). The winter 
house itself is called ?av4 supét house 
which is covered, shut, Su'pét that which is 

*The suffix has the form -y when following 


vowels and most consonants, the form -p when 
following m or p. 


* Note the absence of the thematic suffix -v/-p 
in both these cases. 
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covered, shut being the gerund of *Sapét 
to cover, shut. 

Two other themes within this category 
present certain difficulties in analysis. 

wal’-*ci-v4:‘ma (probably contracted form 
< wal’-*c-a<i->v4-m-p-ma, waP-* .. . 
-ma being the privative affix complex’) 
to find (task) impossible (to do), to find 
(person) impossible (to persuade) (cf. *eavé-m 
to probably not be able and wal’-*cavé-ma 
(also a contracted form <_ wal-*c- 
ava'm-ma) to be not equal to (a task). 

*kindp to be famous (probably contracted 
form < *k-a<i'>ndv-v-pa < *kand‘pa < 
*kané:vpa (*kané-v to tell, relate with 
intensive thematic suffix -pa. The mean- 
ing may then be more literally given as 
worthy of being intensively told about.) 

The list of examples cited in this section 
contains all the cases in this category of 
themes. 


40.3. With regard to the developed 
themes cited under 40.1., it may be pointed 
out that without the -v/-p suffix these 
themes are phonetically identical with the 
gerunds (verbal abstracts) of the themes 
from which they are derived. Since the 
gerund functions as a noun theme, it may 
be suggested that in the formation of 
developed themes of this type we have a 
parallelism with the method of derivation 
of verb themes from noun themes described 
in 32. The -v/-p suffix which occurs in 
these developed themes may be identical 
with the suffix -v to be possessed of 
occurring in verb themes derived from noun 
themes by affixation of n¥-*. . . -v. 

The same interpretation may be advanced 
tentatively concerning the developed themes 
cited under 40.2. In view of the absence 
of the -v/-p suffix in the two month names 
?accacivék and ?avé si-pit, it may be 
suggested that infixation of <i-> + vocalic 
ablaut is a process which is separable from 
suffixation of -v/-p. There is, however, no 


10 See 41. 
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verbal abstract in <i> + 


ablaut. 


vocalic 


41. Thematic suffixes. Thematic suffixes 
may.be added to the theme at any level of 
development. Several kinds of thematic 
suffixes occur. 


41.1. Directional suffixes are -k towards 
here, towards self or speaker and -m towards 
there, away from self or speaker: *acpA to 
emerge, to be born, to grow (plant), *acpdk 
(*acpa-k) to come out, *acpdm (*acpdé-m) 
to go out; *apaék (*apé-k) to arrive here 
(dist. plu.), *apém (*apd-m) to arrive there 
(dist. plu.); *aS4-k (*aS4--k) to see (this 
here) from a distance, *a3i-m (*aSA--m) 
to see (that in the distance) from here; *té-k 
(*t-6-k) to bring something closer, *té-m 
(*t-6'-m) to move .something away; *a-pAx 
(*a:-apdix) to throw down, *a:paxm (*a’- 
apax-m) to throw away. 

The -k directional suffix takes the *aédu 
form and the -m directional suffix the *aé6 
form of the stem *adti/adé (to be facing 
towards): *vaéik (*v-aédi-k) to face towards 
here, *vaiédm (*v-ad6-m) to face towards 
there. 

The -m directional suffix takes the -é 
form of stems in -{/é: *kami/kamé (*k- 
ami/é) to bring, *kamém (*k-amé-m) to 
bring there. 

The -m directional suffix takes the *awé 
and *ayé forms of the stems *aw4:/awé 
and *ay4:/ayé: *awd:/awé to go, depart, 
*awém (*awé-m) to go away; *ay&-/ayé, 
to go along, *ayém (*ayé-m) to go away. 


41:2. Medio-passive -v/-p" is found 
rarely with simple-stem themes, fairly 
frequently with prefix-stem themes: *4-mp 
(*4'm-p) to be left over (cf. *4-m to pass by) 
éam-*aytiv (Sam-*ayti--v) to be plain, mani- 
fest (cf. *ayti- to see); *aq*étv (*a°-aqrét-v) 
to bump into (cf. *a-q*ét to beat, strike with 
stick); *apéxv (*a’-apéx-v) to dress own 
hair in side coils (cf. *a:péx to dress other’s 
hair in side coils); *u'spérv (*u’-aspér-v) 


11 -y occurs after vowels and most consonants, 
-p after m and p. 
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to exert, strain self (cf. *uspér to tie 
tighter). 

The medio-passive suffix takes the *xakyé- 
form of the stem *xak*{:/xakyé:: *a-xakyé-v 
(*a’-xak¥é:-v) to cross over, pass across (cf. 
*a-xak*{- to lay a long object across). 

Themes with prefix t- and the medio- 
passive suffix often have the meaning to do 
while sitting, and themes with prefix a:- 
and the medio-passive suffix often have the 
meaning to do while walking or lying. 
Themes of these types form, together with 
themes containing a prefix v- to do while 
standing, a triad of themes in which position 
is indicated: *tapétv (*t-apét-v) to sit in 
front of (cf. *tapét to cover); *apétv (*a’- 
apét-v) to lie in front of (cf. *apét to lay a 
long object in front of); *vapét (*v-apét) 
to stand in front of; n’am-*tacicv (n’am- 
*t-acic-v) to sit behind; nYam-*a‘cicv (n¥am- 
*a--acic-v) to walk or lie behind or beside; 
nYam-*vacic (n¥am-*v-acic) fo stand behind 
or beside. 

The medio-passive suffix always follows a 
directional suffix occurring in the same 
theme: *tékv (*t-6-k-v) to come closer 
(sitting) (ef. *té-k to bring something closer) ; 
*témp (*t-é-m-p) to move away (sitting) 
(ef. *té-m to move something away); *Saéémp 
(*5-a66-m-p) to go in that direction, to head 
towards there (cf. *Saéé6m to face something 
towards there). 

In two cases a prefix-stem theme is 
formed by prefixation of u'- to a simple- 
stem theme which already contains the 
medio-passive suffix: *u;wamp (*u’-4-m-p) 
to leave a remainder (cf. *&:mp to be left 
over, V. supra) ;dam-*uyti'v (6am-*u'-ayti'-v) 
to explain, clarify (cf. dam-*aytv to be 
plain, manifest, v. supra). 


41.3. The benefactive suffix -y is suffixed 
to themes containing stems ending in a 
vowel or in w (and perhaps y) but not to 
themes containing stems ending in any other 
consonant. The accented stem vowel may 
or may not be ablauted. 

Without ablaut: *xal’*kv4-y (*xal’k4-y) 
to hunt for someone < *xal’k*d: to hunt; 
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“tardy (*t-ara--y) to light fire for someone < 
*tara: lo light fire; *abawy (*adaw-y) fo 
aet for someone < *adaw fo take, get; *vaSawy 
(*v-aS4w-y) to guard for someone < *vaSaw 
to guard. 

With ablaut: *aca-y (*acéi:-y) lo put 
down a bunch for someone < *acé to lay 
down a bunch; *awé-y (*awé:-y) to do for 
someone < *awi’é todo; *kamé-y (*k-amé:-y) 
io bring for someone < *kami/é fo bring; 
*aStory (*aStér-y) lo gather for someone < 
*astu/6 to gather. 

Benefactive -y occurs compulsorily in 
some themes with u’- prefix and in one with 
u'e- prefix. The accented vowel may or 
mav not be ablauted. 

Without ablaut: *uSéy (*u’-asé-y) to 
name someone after something < *asé to 
name; *u'masdéy (*u'-m-asdé-y) to warn 
someone away from something, lo proscribe < 
*masadé to fear; *uSama‘y (u'-S-ama‘-y) to 
empower, to confer power on < *Sama: lo 
dream; al-*urvakaméy (al’-*u'-v-kamé:-y) 
to sel on the edge < al¥-*vakamé- to stand 
on the edge; *u'sé-y (*u'-asé'-y) to feed (meat) 
< *asd: to eat (meat). 

With ablaut: *u'may (*u’-ama--y) fo 
feed < *amé to cat; *u'tak”a-y (*u'-t-ak"4--y) 
to cure, revive < *tak*é to awake; *wséy 
(*ur-asé'-y) to give to drink < *asi/é to 
drink; *urxné-y (*uw'-axné:-y) to infect, cf. 
*axnd (*a’-axnd) to become infected; mat- 
*u'pory (mat-*u'-apo-y-y ?) to pretend to be 
dead < *aptiy to die; wir-*u'vsory (wi- 
*u'-avso’-y) to curse < wi-*avst' lo be 
accursed; *wewyéy (*we-a<u>vyo6r-v) lo 
show < *ayti: to see. 


41.4. The suffix -m to be able occurs 
in only five themes, all of the simple-stem 
tvpe: *a?ém (*a?é-m) to be able to say (cf. 
*n{/é to say); *awém (*awé-m) to be able 
to do (ef. *awi/é fo do); *aéd6m (*ad6-m) to be 
able to do, be (cf. *adti6 to do, be); *aytim 
(*ayti-m) to be able to see (cf. *ayti: to see); 
*a?4m (*a?4v-m> lo be able to hear (ef. 
*a?dv to hear). 
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41.5. The suffix -nt for a reason (?) 
occurs only with the stem *adti/6 /o du, be 
and the substantive prefix ka- whal?: 
ka-*adtint (ka-*aéti-nt) fo do why? (e.g., 
ka‘étintak aédti-m why did he do it? lit., 
he-does-why does-he do?). 


41.6. A thematic suffix -v, possibly 
comparable to the -v’-p suffix found in 
developed themes, occurs in three themes, 
accompanied by ablaut of the accent stem 
vowel: *ax*i-v (*ax*f-v) to be odorous < 
*ax*é to be odorous; *k*ak’A-v (*k*-ak%A4--v) 
to ask for things < *k*akyé to ask for some- 
thing; *cakak”i-v (*c-kak"i--v) fo ask ques- 
tions, to ask for information < *cakakvé 
to asl, to question. 


41.7. Intensive -pa occurs with simple- 
stem and prefix-stem themes: *aSmdpa 
(*aSma-pa) to be sound asleep (cf. *aSmaé 
to sleep); *a?épa (*a?é-pa) to have certainly 
said (cf. *a?i/é to say); *addpa (*adé-pa) 
to have certainly done (cf. *aéti/6 to do, be); 
*kana‘pa (*k-ana‘v-pa) ¢o tell all (cf. *kand-v 
fo tell); *avirpa (*a‘-avi-r-pa) to finish 
completely (cf. *a:vi-r to finish); *ta?ala-ypa 
(*t-?a <a°>ld-y-pa) to spoil completely (cf. 
*ta?a lay to spoil < *?alay to be bad). 

Intensive -pa occurs following -m to be 
able in two themes: *a?émpa (*a?é-m-pa) 
to tell the truth (< *a?i/é to say) (e.g., 
?a?empak ?akand:vxa I will fell the truth, 
lit., [-say-truly I-will-tell); *awémpa (*awé- 
m-pa) to do outright (< *awi/é to do) (e.g., 
awémpok taptiyk he killed him outright, 
lit., he-does-outright he-killsthim). 


41.8. Privative -ma occurs with all 
types of themes. An adhering prefix wal’- 
is usually found with themes containing 
privative -ma: wal’-*4-rma (wal’-*4-r-ma) 
to have no desire for (cf. *ar to desire); 
wal’-*a?4ma _ (wal’-*a?4v-ma) fo pay no 
attention to (cf. *a?av to hear); wal’-*adéma 
(wal’-*ad6-ma) to be unable (cf. *adti/6 to do, 
be): wal¥-*ta?alé-vma_ = (wal¥-*t-?a <a> 
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la-y-ma) to net spoil (cf. *ta?ala-y to spoil); 
wal’-*ci'vé-ma (wal’-*c-a <i >vd'm-p-ma) 
to find (tasx) impossible to do (cf. *cavé:m 
to probably not be able). 

Privative -ma unaccompanied by the 
adhering prefix wal’- is probably to be found 
in the following themes: *u’manéxma (*u'- 
manéx-ma) fo be ynable to lift (poss. cf. 
*?anéx to be heavy); *Samama (*S-amaé-ma ?) 
to be unlucky (poss. cf. *Samaé-> (*5-ama:) 
to dream). 


42. Reduction of theme. The verb 
themes cited above are used with pronomi- 
nal prefixes and tense, aspect, tense-modal, 
and modal suffixes. Many themes occur 
in a reduced form which takes no non- 
thematic affixes but is used with an auxiliary 
verb (generally a form of *a?i/é to say) in 
which affixes occur. The reduced theme 
plus auxiliary verb has a momentaneous 
meaning. 

Simple-stem themes of the stem type 
¥e are not modified phonetically when re- 
duced: én a?i-m it shakes, shivers; éq a?i'm 
it stops suddenly (running). 

If the theme begins in a short vowel 
followed by a single consonant, the vowel 
is dropped in the reduced form: l4w a?i-m 
he turns his head (quickly). Compare 6o°- 
lawk (< 60- + zero- 3d pers. + *alaw 
to turn the head + -k present-past) he turns 
his head; 84t aim straight down he comes. 
Compare taS4tk (< zero- 3d pers. + *t-adat 
to set upright + -k present-past) he sets tt 
upright; x*{-r a?i'm long object comes slowly 
out, compare u’x*i'rak (< zero- 3d pers. + 
*u-ax*ir to draw out + -k present-past) 
he draws long object out of matrix. 

If the theme begins in a short vowel fol- 
lowed by a consonant cluster, a long vowel, 
or a consonant, the reduced form is the same 
phonetically as the full form: aklét a?i-m 
it rises on ils hind legs; adév a?i-m aside 
he moves, compare a‘dé-vak (< zero- 3d 
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pers. + *a:-aé6--v to step aside + -k present- 
past) he steps aside; vadém a?i-m he turns 
halfway around, compare vadémak (< zero- 
3d pers. + *v-ad6-m to face towards there + 
-k present-past) he faces towards there, he 
turns halfway around. 

A number of reduplicated stem themes 
which occur only in this construction must 
be considered reduced themes: laxal4-x 
a’i'm it flashes intermittently, compare 
la*x a?itm it flashes; manamén a?{-m it 
goes up and down; x*elax*ét a?i-m it makes 
a popping notse; saqasdq a?i'm he is itchy. 

The reduced theme sometimes occurs 
with an adhering prefix: nix} (n’i--*xA}) 
aim 2 falls apart; n’ixd: (n%ir-*xti') a?i'm 
they make a confused noise; al¥qés (al¥-*qés) 
a?ji'm it is malleable (poss. cf. *a qiS (*a°- 
aqi'S) to make a mark on); ni'teqatéq 
(n¥i--*teqatéq) a?i-m he feels prickly. 

The reduced theme sometimes occurs 
with the accented stem vowel ablauted. 
The implication in the majority of cases is 
of slow or gradual action. The contrast is 
sometimes with another reduced theme, 
sometimes with a theme that takes non- 
thematic affixes. Following is a complete 
list: m4‘n a?i-m 2 rises up suddenly, com- 
pare amdnak he arises; Si'q a?itm (star) 
falls, describes a long horizontal line, com- 
pare Séq a?i'm zt is in a thin line on the 
horizon; akli-t a?i-m it rises slowly on its 
hind legs, compare aklét a?i-m it rises on its 
hind legs; aSn¥i-eq a?i'm (rain, wind) gradu- 
ally ceases, compare asnicq a?irm (rain, 
wind) ceases abruptly; vaédi-m a?i‘m he 
changes position, compare vaéém a?’i'm 
he turns halfway around, vaéémek he faces 
towards there; vana'l¥ a?i-m he steps aside, 
vanal’k he siands off from it; aex*4'r a?i'm 
they are all laughing, compare a‘cx*érak 
they laugh; compare also: aSk”4:k a?i'm 
he is stepping, compare kaSk*ék he takes 
a step. 
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(. The Miwok Indians occupied a con- 
siderable portion of central California. 
Their territory was not continuous, but 
consisted of two quite distinct areas. The 
eastern, and much larger, area covered the 
western slope of the Sierra Nevada moun- 
tains from south of Yosemite Valley north 
to the Cosumnes River, and extended west- 
ward toward San Francisco Bay far enough 
to include a part of the valley of the San 
Joaquin. The smaller western division cov- 
ered the land north of San Francisco Bay 
along the coast past Bodega Head. It 
includes also a little area in the hills of the 
Coast Range south of Clear Lake.! The 


1 The text given here is in the dialect spoken by 
this small group of Miwok living in the hills of the 
Coast Range. I first worked with this group in 
1922, when quite a number of Miwok were still 
living. The text was obtained from a middle-aged 
woman, Maggie Johnson, who is married to a 
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eastern and western divisions of the Miwok 
seem for a long time to have been without 
contact or knowledge of each other, and 
between them lies the lower valley of the 
Sacramento, inhabited by the Wintun. 

The languages spoken by the eastern and 
the western Miwok, while showing a closely 
similar lexicon, present a very different 
picture from the point of view of structure. 
That of the Sierra Miwok is a highly or- 
ganized language of the inflectional type. 
That of the Coast Miwok is comparatively 
simple, and its main interest lies in the two- 
fold character that it exhibits. For while 
structural peculiarities are still left that are 
clearly old, and date back to a period of 
linguistic development common to both 
divisions, these are relatively meager, and a 
trend toward a new type of fusional tech- 
nique has already set in. 


1.1. The symbols used in the text are 
shown in Table I. 

All these represent distinct phonemes, 
with the exception of s and x. The s ap- 
pears to be simply a weak form of the glot- 
talized affricative, ts. (Similarly the 
glottalized affricative tc has a tendency to 
be spoken as c, but ¢ exists as a distinct 
phoneme as well.) The fricative x, (listed 
as palatal, but in reality variable in position 
according to the vowel preceeding it) is 
heard chiefly in one certain position in a 
word; that is, a number of stems that ter- 
minate in a vowel in their simple form show 
an x before various suffixes (though not all 
suffixes), and before other stems in composi- 
tion (p&wi mountain; pawix-to’ on the 
mountain; hii'ni to relate; hi-nix-mi’ relaie 
thou!). Comparison with other dialects 





Pomo. It was analysed with the help of her 
daughter and son-in-law, and later checked with 
other informants. 
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makes it appear probable that this sound 
represents an s that has disappeared from 
the simple form of these stems. As far as 
the morphological processes are concerned, 
these stems are usually treated as though 
they ended in a consonant, but there is some 
inconsistency about it. 


TABLE I 
Consonants 
” 3 
_ 3 1 oO -_ -_ 
= o P 3s on) 2 
ae oe Oe ae 
Stops 
| Sy aeane b ., = 
Intermediate .. p t $ k 
Glottalized .... t 4 ‘ 
Affricatives 
Intermediate .. ts te 
Glottalized .... ts tc 
Fricatives 
Lore (s) c (x) h 
Nasals 
Sonant.........m n 
Laterals 
Sonant......... ] 
Aspirated...... L 
Semi-vowels ..... Ww y 
Vowels 
u ° a e i 


The material indicates that the series of 
stops are defective, no sonant palatal having 
been noted, and no glottalized labial. In- 
formants differ in their use of the series 
(tap&ti, or dap4-ti, to slam). Older indi- 
viduals appear to be more scrupulous about 
glottalization than the young. This is 
interesting in view of the fact that there is 
only one series of stops in the eastern dia- 

lects of Miwok. 

Only two nasals appear here, the palatal 
nasal present in the eastern dialects having 
been assimilated to n. 

The aspirated lateral is extremely rare. 
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Consonant clusters occur only in medial 
position. : 

As regards the vowels, i and u are close 
in quality when long. When short, and 
especially when unstressed, they tend to be 
more open. Some individuals use the open 
quality of u (that of English pull) where 
others use the close quality (English pool). 
Both e and oare open. The ais like French 
chat, rather than English father. 

Both consonants and vowels occur as 
short and long sounds, the two lengths being 
phonemically distinct. Various pairs of 
words can be found that differ only in length 
of sounds (ktle bear; kil-e wife; wi-wa gruel; 
wiw'a grapevine). 


1.2. As in all dialects of Miwok, the long 
syllable is a conspicuous and important 
factor in word and sentence rhythm. A 
long syllable is one that contains either a 
long vowel, or a short vowel followed by two 
consonants or a long one; for example laki 
to dance, is short short; yomta shaman, 
how’o fo sit, lillaw to speak, are long short. 
This seems to be the standard duration of a 
long syllable, and vowels phonemically long 
normally become short in actuality when a 
suffix or even a following word causes them 
to be followed by two consonants. 

In the eastern dialects of Miwok, word 
accent must of necessity fall on a long sylla- 
ble, and either the first or the second syllable 
of every word is long and stressed. Manipu- 
lation of these lengths and stresses, together 
with metathesis, is used in that language, 
as a grammatical p-ocess, important in 
creating the various forms of the verb stem 
(the verb to roll having, for example, the 
stem forms hit’el-, huté I--, huté-1-, hitle-). 
Only a few vestiges of such a practice are 
left in the Coast Range dialect, all in forms 
that are obviously old. For instance, such 
shifts of stress involving loss of phonemic 
length occur in terms denoting numerals 
Cukiikotsi ten < tik-u hand; ’oté-kots two 
persons < ’ota two). Also in verbs formed 
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by the use of certain ones of an old series of 
suffixes expressing concepts of Voice, the 
verb stem appears in a form resembling the 
second stem form in verbs of the eastern 
dialects. (’onin'uka to bring < ’é:ni to come; 
lilawne to address < li: law to speak). 

The present rhythmic trend of the lan- 
guage is quite different, however, and in all 
processes of the recent level long vowels and 
consonants are fixed, and long initial sylla- 
bles such as those in ’6'ni and If-law retain 
their stress when suffixes or other increments 
are attached to the stem. 


1.3. In the Coast Range dialect, in 
contrast to the eastern dialects, there are 
many dissyllabic stems with no long sylla- 
ble. Given alone, these normally have 
initial stress (laki to dance; lékol to get 
wood, "dle coyote, nawa old man). When 
followed, however, by any syllabic incre- 
ment (which may be a suffix, a stem in 
composition, or some logically quite unre- 
lated element) such stems tend to undergo a 
lengthening of the second syllable together 
with a shift of stress’ (laki‘tak dancer; 
lok6 Imitso’ get wood, all of you!; ’olé-nawa 
Coyote Old Man). In the first and third 
example, syllabic length is arrived at by the 
lengthening of a vowel ordinarily short; 
in the second example by the fact that two 
consonants are brought together. As is 
shown by the third example, it is also true 
that stems occurring in second position in 
composition may lose stress. Stems used 
habitually in second position tend to acquire 
weak forms, and to take on in greater or 
less degree the character of suffixes. 

It is this type of rhythmic treatment that 
accompanies all the grammatical processes 
of the recent level, as well as the use of older 
suffixes in so far as they have kept enough 
vitality to be free moving. 


2.1. As in all Miwok dialects, suffixation 
is the outstanding grammatical process. 
Stem changes involving metathesis and 
shifts of length and stress are present, but 
3 


occur only with certain old suffixes and 
appear to be vestiges of an earlier type of 
grammatical procedure. The vocabulary 
offers examples of reduplication in various 
patterns, but there is little indication that 
this is a vital process. A few cases suggest 
that there is some use of vocalic and con- 
sonantal variation. 

The most conspicuous processes are of a 
type not found in the inflective eastern dia- 
lects. The lack of techniques for expressing 
relational ideas completely within the word 
makes necessary a certain amount of de- 
pendence on word-order, and this fixity in 
the order of words leads to loose types of 
stem-composition. Many transitional ele- 
ments occur, some of which are clearly weak 
forms of stems, some, apparently, being 
modal or adverbial particles. Such ele- 
ments are, for the most part, suffixed rather 
than prefixed, thus following the old patterns 
of Miwok morphology. 


2.2. A group of final suffixes in the noun 
serve, by their presence or absence, to 
distinguish a series of cases. This system 
of cases shows similarities to that in the 
eastern dialects both in concepts and in the 
elements used to express them. Here, 
however, the case suffixes are reduced to 
zero in certain instances. Also, they occur 
here only in the noun, not in the modifier. 

The forms differ somewhat according to 
whether the noun stem terminates in a | 
vowel or in a consonant. | 


TABLE II, 
Stems Ending Stems Ending 
in a Vowel in a Consonant 
Predicative Case..... 0 0 
Subjective and 
Gemitiven::. 2.2... -n 0 
Objective............ -ts -uts 
Reduced Objective... 0 * . ay <0 
Locatives. ..5...5-5.- -to’, -t -to’ 
ABlAtIWE?! 3 202500055. -m -mu 
Instrumental......... -tu -tu 
Comitative........... -ni > -ni 
Voeeatives. 2. 25008 0,orshiftin 0 
length and 
stress 





| 
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With demonstrative stems and in certain 
other old forms various irregularities in case 
formation appear. When the strong form 
of the locative suffix is used with demonstra- 
tive stems, the t is long (nét-o’ here; dét-o’ 
over there; m&t‘o’ at the place mentioned). 
Instead of -tu, an old instrumental suffix, 
-cu (still used freely in the eastern dialects) 
appears (m4-cu by iis means). An old 
locative suffix, -m (not to be confused with 
the ablative), replaces the usual locative 
ending in expressions formed by the deriva- 
tional suffix -wa, -a, -ca (dé°ca-m on the 
other side; ni-ca-m on this side; wal'iwa-m 
on the land side; kani na-m on the north side). 

The cases are used as follows: 

The predicative case, in the absence of a 
verb, has predicative value (dé;do héypu 
that is the chief; ’6t-a-wékwek there are two 
hawks.) 

The subjective and genitive cases are 
formally the same (hédypu-n wé'yi the 
chief's house; hdypu-n wéta the chief 
departs). This does not give rise to any 
confusion of meaning in the sentence, how- 
ever, since a noun in the genitive case always 
preceeds the noun designating the object 
possessed, while the position of the subject 
noun is free. 

The objective case may denote either the 
direct or indirect object of a verb, and is 
used adverbially to express duration of time. 
In statements or questions, the object of 
the verb, either direct or indirect, is nor- 
mally in this case except when it immediately 
preceeds the verb. In commands, both 
direct and indirect objects are in this case 
regardless of position (iti-ts wayan ma‘-ts 
to him give that!; ‘ilki-ts kéni-ts wayan 
mush me give!). 

The reduced objective case is used where 
an object immediately preceeds a verb, 
unless this is an imperative form (w4tmay-u 
moyi duck he hunts; although méyi watmay- 
uts he hunts duck; nt ~’awa ’éya this 
place he likes; although ni: -’awa-ts hé 
la ’é ya this-place not he likes). 

The locative case expresses primarily the 
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idea of location in space or in time (ti'le-t 
inside; ’Aw-e-t on the morrow). It can also 
express the end of motion (’iti-t at him; 
yomi'-to’ to the village). To give the idea 
of toward, in the direction of, the locative 
suffix is associated with other elements, -pa-, 
and walimpa- (w4l-in-pa-t onto land; ’&-la- 
walimpa-t eastward; hi-n-ukdén-pa-t uniil 
sundown). 

The ablative case expresses motion away 
from, or out of (wtiw-e-m from the river; 
pawix-mu from the mountain; mé--hinte-m 
hence, from now on). 

The instrumental case is primarily used 
to denote the instrument with which an 
action is performed (’tik-u-tu with the hand; 
tuméy-tu with a stick). Used with verbs 
stems, the suffix -tu denotes purpose rather 
than means (ké-ci-tu wéta to play hand 
game he goes). 

The comitative case expresses accompani- 
ment (iti-ni with him; ’ilki kond:ku-ni 
mush with roast meat). 

The vocative case should perhaps not be 
regarded as a separate case at all, since ordi- 
narily the absolute form is used in address. 
However, in certain relationship terms a 
shift of stress can be definitely heard when 
these are used in address, the shift some- 
times even involving loss of phonemic 
length (papa: grandfather!; ’uni: mother!, 
from pa‘pa grandfather, and ’tin‘u, mother). 


2.3. There is an old pluralizing element, 
ko-, which appears in all Miwok dialects, 
occurring often in numerals and in pro- 
nominal forms. In Coast Range Miwok, 
it is used currently in plural pronominal 
forms, and in pluralizing personal nouns, or 
demonstrative stems when these refer to 
persons (’utél-ko white people < titel 


possessing magic power; d6k’o those people < 
dé: demonstrative stem of distant reference). 
In line with the newly developed concept of 
duality (discussed in connection with the 
pronouns), a dual form, -kots, has been 
formed from the plural (putt:-kots two 
children; mak-ots two people; the two of 
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them < m& demonstrative stem of indefi- 
nite reference). Sometimes these elements 
have actually personalizing force, as in 
the term yomi'-ko the people of a village < 
yomi village; or when used with verbal 
stems, as in koy4:-kots two singers <k6ya 
to sing, or in ’el4m-ukcumti-kots two people 
who are reciprocally siblings. 

Some of the cases in the dual and plural 
personal nouns and pronouns are formed 
differently from the corresponding cases in 
nouns. These variations apparently are 
needed to avoid confusion and duplication 
in forms that would result from the similarity 
of the dualizing element, tc, to the objective 
case suffix. 


TABLE III 
Plural Dual 
’ Predicative Case........... -ko -kots 
Subjective and Genitive.... -kon -kots 
GinetiNeiincsé osc esas -kono -kotsits 
Reduced Objective......... -ko -kofsi 


2.4. The independent pronouns are as 
follows: 


TABLE IV 
Singular Plural Dual 
First Person ......... kén-i ma: *6ts-1 
Second Person ....... mi- mi-ko mi-kots 
Third Person......... i %-ko ’i-kots 


The occurrence of a dual form in all 
persons is interesting. No duals are present 
in the eastern Miwok dialects, but the dis- 
tinction between inclusive and exclusive is 
sharply marked by the existence of two 
separate stems in the first person plural; 
ma, first person plural exclusive, and ’itc'u 
or ’otc’i, inclusive. In the western dialects, 
apparently, the inclusive stem has been 
re-interpreted as a dual, and analogous dual 
forms have been developed for the second 
and third persons, while the idea of inclusive 
as against exclusive has been lost. 

Cases other than the subjective and geni- 
tive may be formed from these stems, the 
plural and dual forms involving the pluraliz- 
ing suffix, -ko-, following the same rules as 
those given for case in plurals and duals 
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of nouns. Objective forms, for example, 
are as follows: 


TABLE V 
Singular Plural Dual 
First Person .... kdn-its, mé- 6ts-i 
kén-i 


Second Person.. mi- 
Third Person ... ’itits, ’iti 


mi-kono mi-kotsi 
%-kono ’{-kot’si 


2.5. The subjective and genitive case of 
pronouns is supplied by another series: 


TABLE VI 
Singular Plural Dual 
First Person .... ka, ’ik,k ma its, 8 
Second Person.. ’in, n mon mots, mos 
Third Person ... ’iti (geni- kon kots, kos 
tive 
only) 


These are weak elements and their place 
in the sentence is fixed: as subjective forms, 
they immediately preceed the verb; as 
genitive forms, they immediately preceed 
the noun denoting the object possessed? 
Only in one person (the third singular) is 
there any distinction between the subjective 
and the genitive form. In this person, 
subjectivity is either not indicated, or is 
indicated by the use of the independent 
pronoun, ’i:, while possession is indicated 
by the procliticelement ’iti which is similar 
to the objective case in the independent 
pronoun.? 


? Although these pronominal elements are pre- 
posed to the word with which they have a logical 
relation, they do not appear to be on the point of 
developing into suffixes. For they ordinarily at- 
tach themselves more closely toa preceding word, 
when this is present, than to the following one 
(hdyu-n kapé'ti, ‘‘You are losing the dog,’”’ ‘‘dog- 
thou lose’; hayd’-mots kapé‘ti, ‘“You two are 
losing the dog.’’) 

_ 4 Although a formal distinction between pos- 
session and subjectivity exists only in this one 
form, it should perhaps be taken as an indication 
that the two patterns are not felt to be the same. 

However, the fact that the verb in Coast Miwok 
is treated almost entirely like s possessed noun is 
interesting. In the eastern Miwok dialects, the 
subjunctive mode (both dependent and independ- 
ent forms) is treated in this way, while indicative 
forms have a quite different treatment. It may be 
that here, only the one pattern has remained. 


? 


i 
i 
Hi 
i 
i 
{ 
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These elements are very similar to a series 
found in the eastern Miwok dialects which 
denotes possession. There, however, the 
elements are not preposed, but suffixed. 


2.6.In the western Miwok dialects, 
suffixed pronominal elements are found only 
in the imperative forms of the verb. The 
elements exhibit dual forms analogous to 
those already given in the independent and 
proclitic series. There are two series of 
these suffixed pronouns, one used with verbs 
stems ending in a vowel, the other with 
stems ending in a consonant: 


TABLE VII 


Stems Ending 


Stems Ending 
in a vowel 


in a Consonant 
*) 


ee ee ee -n -mi 
eS ee -mitso’ 
OS ee ee -ntsots -mitsots 


At first glance, these elements look as 
though they might be recent extensions in 
use of the second person singular elements 
of the proclitic and the independent series. 
In reality, however, they are probably 
remnants from the older linguistic horizon. 
The appearance of a final glottal closure in 
singular imperative forms and of the 
phoneme tc or ts in plural imperative forms 
occurs repeatedly in the eastern dialects. 


2.7. The distinction in the use of these 
two series of imperative pronominal ele- 
ments is a formal one, in that it is dependent 
on the termination of the verb stem (wé-ta-n 
go! ; but ’éts-mi’ go to sleep!). Examination 
of the two groups of verbs, however, shows 
that a greater number of active verbs falls 
in the first group, and a greater number of 
inactive or medio-passive verbs falls in the 
second. It is possible that we have here a 
remnant of the dual classification of verbs 

. as active versus inactive, a distinction which 
is a basic factor in the conjugation patterns 
characteristic of the eastern dialects. 


2.8. There are quite a number of suf- 
fixes that appear frequently in Coast Range 
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Miwok, attached to the verb stem and ex- 
pressing various concepts of voice: reflexive, 
reciprocal, benefactive, causative, and the 
like. These suffixes are obviously old. 
They occur also in the eastern Miwok 
dialects, where they are integrated with the 
complex treatment of the verb according 
to verb classes. In those dialects, each 
voice suffix has an affinity for a special form 
of the verb stem and necessitates a special 
pattern of conjugation. In the Coast 
Range dialects, on the other hand, these 
elements are simple derivational suffixes, 
and in so far as they are still vital and free- 
moving, are affixed to a verb stem in ac- 
cordance with the rhythmic shifts that oper- 
ate at present. In old and crystallized 
forms, however, these elements can often 
be noted associated with obsolete forms of 
a verb stem, forms still in current use in 
the eastern dialects. For example, the 
reflexive suffix, -po, occurs at times suffixed 
to a form of the verb stem in which length 
and stress of the initial syllable is achieved 
by the use of metathesis (’6kya-po to come 
to life < ’dkay to create, to bring to life; 
‘ikna-po, (the sun) sets, or (the world) 
approaches winter < ‘kan to go in). 

The voice suffixes noted most frequently 
are the following. The asterisk indicates 
that the element occurs also in the eastern 
dialects in much the same form and mean- 
ing: * -n‘uka, -nuka causative; * -ne benefac- 
tive; * -pa indirective; * -po reflexive; 
* -mti reciprocal; * -kce medio-passive; 
* -ce, -ci medio-passive;* -ti addative (also 
a fixed element in many active verbs); 
-ta intensive; -tuka, -tuk- meaning not 
determined; -te passive or medio-passive. 

These elements are not mutually exclus- 
ive, but may occur in combination with 
each other, as in tal4-tukce to rise < ta- 
l-a to stand, or in tApcetuka to slam shut of 
itself; tapé-ti to slam. 

Verbs formed by the use of these suffixes 
appear to be all treated as vowel-ending 
stems as far as the formation of the impera- 
tive is concerned, with one exception. The 








a 
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verbs having the passive suffix, -te, are 
given the terminal fricative breath and 
treated like consonant-ending stems (tsaté- 
x-mi’ lie thou!; laktex-mi’ be thou named’). 


2.9. Examples occur of a few other deriv- 
ational suffixes that appear to be old and 
well-established, but that fall into no clear 
cut series. 

-wa, -a, -ca side, a suffix used with stems 
denoting points of the compass or other 
spatial ideas (’A'la-wa the east side < 
Ala cast; wali-wa the outside < wali 
world; hii‘ke-wa front < hike first). The 
weak form, -a, appears with stems ending 
in a consonant (kanf‘n-a the north side; 
kdnin north; ’ol6é-m-a or ’olé--wa the south 
side < ’élom south). The form -ca occurs 
only with demonstrative stems (dé-ca 
the far side; ni--ca, the near side). 

-tak, -ak, an agentive or participial 
suffix with verb stems (koy4:-tak, a singer 
< kéya, to sing; ’ela’-tak a player < ’éla 
to play; hitsuw-ak a runner < hits-uw to 
run). This element may have a passive 
meaning (malé‘k-ak painted < malak to 
paint). 

-ak, -k, a verbalizing element used with 
noun stems, fo possess (cti't-ak to have eyes, 
to possess eyesight < cit, eye; mfiw-ak 
to marry a man < mi‘w husband; kil-e-k 
to marry a woman kil-e wife; yémi-k to 
dwell < yémi village, community) 

-n‘uka, -nuka, a suffix that appears in 
descriptive terms (yomtn-aka beautiful, 
fine, < yému to laugh; yéltsinaka, poor, 
pitiable, < yéltsi to pity). One example 
suggests that this element may come from 
an old verb stem, nak- to reach, which is still 
used in the eastern dialects (kolén‘aka 
extending to the feet, < kélo foot). 


2.10. In the eastern dialects of Miwok, 
the complete expression of relational ideas 
within the word makes wide variation in 
word order quite possible. And in the 
western dialects, the persistence of case in 
the noun still leaves a certain amount of 


freedom of position. In certain construc- 
tions, however, the order of words is fixed, 
and here the tendency toward compounding 
is seen most clearly. 


2.11. The modifier, since it lacks case 
suffixes, must for the sake of clearness be 
closely associated with the noun. It pre- 
ceeds the noun, and is loosely compounded 
with it (tsdy‘a-ké-tsa a live person; ’dt‘a- 
héna two young men). The presence of 
compounding is more evident in cases 
where the stem of the modifier contains no 
long syllable, and therefore exhibits the . 
characteristic shift in stress with lengthen- 
ing of the second syllable or else may lose 
stress entirely (’adé-wéyi a big house; 
’obii'-ké'tsa a bad person; kule-ké‘la Bear 
Girl; laki-yémta a dance shaman). Com- 
pounding is most evident when both stems 
lack a long syllable, and the only prominence 
in the composite form is the secondary one 
on the second syllable (’adé--wiki big fire; 
tsetaw-nawa white old-man). 

This process is entirely free and occurs 
all the time, but there are also many per- 
manent words in the vocabulary that have 
obviously been formed in this way (komé:- 
nawa month, literally moon old man; kowtix- 
kéwpum middle finger, from kéwu middle 
and kéwpum finger; tamal-pawi Mount 
Tamalpais, literally west mountain, from 
tamal, west and pdwi mountain). The 
majority of place names are of this type, 
and many animal names. 


‘2.12. The position of a noun in the gen- 
itive case is no more free than is that of the 
noun modifier; it always preceeds the noun 
to which it refers (wéyi-n puktiya top of the 
house, literally house’s top; wiki-n tile the 
midst of the fire). The two terms in such 
phrases are not compounded freely as are 
the noun and modifier, but tend to main- 
tain their own character without shifts 
of stress (pawi-n kéwu the middle of the 
mountain; not pawi-n-kowu). Neverthe- 
less, many nouns in common use are clear 
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cases of a possessive phrase that has actu- 
ally been compounded, and in these, shifts 
of stress occur where they are phonetically 
indicated (lume-n-tsoké-ko bobwhite, liter- 
ally fir’s quail; kolé-n-k6wpum loe, literally 
foot’s finger; kolo-n-laya4'ki ankle, literally 
foot’s wrist). 

This type of composition is important to 
recognize, since a number of elements that 
are transitional to suffixes follow this pattern, 
in that they are attached to what appears 
to be the genitive case of the stem. 


2.13. Noun stems that appear habitually 
in second position in composition tend to 
assume the character of suffixes. Some such 
stems, having no long syllable, are normally 
unstressed in second position; others de- 
velop weak forms. Elements of this type 
that occur frequently are: -yomi village, 
community, in place names; -’ala, -ala, -la, 
< ’alwa tree, in names of plants; -wal-i, 
-wali world, region < wali the world, the 
oul-of-doors, dry land (lile-wal'i the Sky 
World, Heaven; ’&:la-wali the cast world, 
the east). 

Some elements appear to have originated 
from adverbial particles, rather than noun 
stems: -’aye indeed, only, on the other hand 
(mi’aye Thou indeed, kén‘i-’aye I, on the 
other hand, loptik-’aye nothing but mud). 
-ce, cewa, time, occasion (as in ’otét‘a-ce 
‘four times), probably connected with cewi 
again; -caka being like, appearing to be, 
appended to the genitive form of stems 
(kan‘i-n-caka like me; kolé-n-caka what 
appeared to be tracks < kdlo track). This 
element occurs as an independent modal 
particle as it were; -pa-, followed by the 
locative case suffix, -t, a directional element, 
to, onto, toward, following the genitive case 
of nouns (m4-n-pa-t to that place, yomi-n- 
pa-t toward home). In fixed terms, the 
nasal is assimilated to the labial position 
(démpat away); -walimpat, a directional 
suffix evidently composed of -wal-i, -wali 
region and -pat, the preceeding element, 
in the direction of (kik-walimpat toward the 
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water; li‘le-walimpat upward; ’4:la-walimpat 
eastward). 


2.14. Prefixation is not a process charac- 
teristic of any Miwok dialect, and even in 
the fusional tendencies of the Coast Range 
dialect there is very scant indication that 
such a process is on the point of developing. 
Even the preposed pronominal elements 
cannot be regarded as transitional to pre- 
fixes, since they fuse with the preceeding 
word more often than with the following 
word to which they refer. There are at 
least two stems, however, that show weak 
forms in first position: huna-, an element 
indicating possession, one’s own, correspond- 
ing to the suus of Latin. This is clearly a - 
weak form of the stem hitin‘a each, oneself, 
alone (huna--tika (her) own basket; huna- 
lama (his) own ceremonial house); kuci-, 
diminutive < kite-i, kuc‘i litile, a little one 
(kuci-ké-la little girl; kuci-héna little boy). 


2.15. Composition does not occur freely 
in the verb as it does in the noun. Doubt- 
less it is checked by the fact that a pronom- 
inal element so frequently intervenes be- 
tween object and verb, or between two asso- 
ciated verbs. Nevertheless, while some of 
the transitional suffixes used with verbs 
appear to be derived from modal particles, 
others probably are from verb stems. The 
following elements occur frequently in the 
text: 

-wel‘ak, -welak, desiderative or volitional 
future, probably comes from a verb stem 
related to wél‘e to make a wish (ma-lima’- 
ti-welak we will go to look. mat-o-k talt-- 
welak there may I wake.) 

-ma, probably a modal element express- 
ing immediacy or emphasis. It may be 
suffixed to other words, but most frequently 
follows a verb and has the value of a present 
(ka-’Anwati-ma I am leaving now; wikits 
’an wuld--ma fire somebody is stealing!) 

-weno, quotative. This is a modal ele- 


ment that may occur independently any- 
where in a sentence, and may be suffixed 
to nouns or adverbs (as in ’ek&l-weno then- 
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it is said). It is frequently suffixed to the 
verb (yomik-weno dwell, it is said; ’ukén- 
weno he went in, they say.) 

-miti, connective linking two verb forms, 
and, and so, may be independent or suffixed 
to the verb (takAx-miti ‘tite toppled over 
backward and fell down). 

-tuma, suffixed to noun stems, is trans- 
lated as lo become (ké'tsa-tuma to become 
people; tumay-tuma to become sticks). Used 
with verb stems, -tuma appears to have the 
value of an inceptive (mat yéw’ituma (here 
he pointed; ‘iti litituma took him in her 
arms). 

-enay, -enay, -ena, -na, expressing simple 
futurity, is an element used very fre- 
quently. It does not occur independently, 
but is undoubtedly derived from an ad- 
verb, ’ena-t, or ’ena-y soon, still in use in 
the eastern dialects. This element is at- 
tached to the genitive case of the stem (dé-- 
cam ka-cukti-n-’enay on the other side I 
shall be. tsdket hi--n-enay always there 
will be sun. ‘tkotsi-ts welik-na we two 
will catch the two of them.) 

-tem’a, expressing potentiality, is also 
attached to the genitive case of a stem 
(pida'ti-n-tem:a to be able to succeed; té-min- 
tem:a to be able to think; ’A-wi-n-tem:a to be 
capable of packing it). The element -tem:a 
occurs as an independent expression trans- 
lated as that’s all right, or Okey. 

Two elements occurring often with verb 
stems and serving to nominalize them should 
especially be noted, since they constitute 
an important subordinating device: 

~6ni, -o'ni he who, the one who. This 
element is phonetically similar to the verb 
stem ’6ni to arrive, but is probably related 
rather to a suffix -’uni he who, in the eastern 
dialects. y6'k-6'ni the one who died; wéta- 
’6ni the one who came). It may also be used 
with noun or demonstrative stems (né-- 
’o'ni this one; ’udi-’o-ni the old one). 

-hinte, the omnipresent stem which, 
when used independently may mean thing, 
something, what, to do something, to do what, 
is frequently attached to verb stems, and 


has the meaning of that which (wulaé--hinte 
that which was stolen; pdé-ye-hinte what is 
put about the neck, a necklace; lots6k-hinte-t 
at the place where it happened < \étsok to 
happen). 


2.16. Many modal particles occur 
throughout the text. Some of these were 
noted only in an independent use; others at 
times attach themselves to stems. The 
more important ones are these: 

ctiw'e may tt be that, an introductory word 
in magic formulae or expressions of a wish. 
The following verb usually has the volitional 
element, -wel‘ak, attached to it (ciwe 
mayis také:-wel‘ak may the corn come up’). 

cuw4, an introductory word in negative 
commands. (Imperative verb forms are 
used only for positive commands.) The 
verb following is just an ordinary verb form 
(cuwd mat-o-n wé'ta do not there thou go!) 

wé'y, an introductory word in hortatory 
expressions, first person (wéy-ma ’Anwati, 
let us all return!). 

mii‘, or watse-mi‘, or watse... mu’, 
it must be that (watse kon-célpi mii, they 
must be afraid!) 

ya, or a, an element that is not required, 
but often appears at the close of questions. 
It usually gives the impression of being 
suffixed (hinteka‘tu' ka-’okd4y-ya how do I 
do it? < ’édkay, to do, to make). 

’é, a terminal particle, probably em- 
phatic (ka-’Ackay ’é, I’m angry!). 

ka‘tu’, an element that expresses manner 
rather than mode. The last syllable may 
be the instrumental case suffix, -tu. (ma’- 
ka‘tu: in that manner, by that means; hinte- 
ka‘tu’, ka‘tu’-hinte how). 

’unu, ’un, -un but that. 

’ak but. 


3. The Story of the Two Shamans? 
yonsbil kon-yémik. [Yountsville they-live 


4 The text is not given phonemically. In order 
to clarify grammatical analysis, case-suffixes atl 
transitional elements have been separated by 
hyphens from the stem, and stems in composition 
have been marked off in the same way 
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(plural).) ken‘e-ké‘la-n yé-k. [One-girl- 
(subj.) dze.] mat‘o’ ’ét-a-héna ’ekal 
’iti-’At-a-kois ma4k-ots huna-’6w-a kots-hek- 
b&ti miti kots-wé-ta. [There two-young 
men then her-elder brother-dual they (dual) 
their-younger sister they (dual)-mourn and 
they (dual)-go’away.] kén‘e-n ’4:la-walim- 
pat wéta, kéne-n kanin-walimpat wé'ta. 
|One-(subj.) east-toward go, one-(subj.) north- 
toward go.| ’&'la-walimpat wé-ta-’6ni-n 
yok, kanin-walimpat wé'ta-’6ni-n ’6p‘oy. 
[Easi-toward go-the one who-(subj.) die, 
north-toward go-one who-(subj.) travel on.] 

eka] mat kile-ké'tsa pdlpol-mu_ take. 
[Then there Bear-People lake-from emerge.| 
’ekal m4:-tay pdlpol-lemén-to’ héw'o, miti 
’ikon-o haéypa. [Then that-man lake-end-at 
sit, and them await.) k6'tsa-n kolé-n-caka 
’uté-miti w4-yik kutetiy-kolo wé-yik ’adé:-- 
‘aye. [People’s track’s-the like  see-and 
some (were) many little-track some big-on 
the other hand.] ’ekal ma--téy hdypa-weno 
kén‘e-’umé'ni ’dt’a-hi. [Then that-man 


wait-it is said one-night two-day.) — kille- 
ké'tsa-n ma-m take, ’ekdl-weno ’Ade-n 
hirke take, ’ekal kitcuy tép‘a take. [Bear- 


People-(subj.) there-from emerge, then-it is 
said big one-(subj.) first emerge, then little 
ones after emerge.| ’ekal kile-ké-la ma‘-tay 
‘acwani, ’ekal ‘iti wélik, m4--téy wélik 
ktile-k6:la-n. [Then Bear-Girl that-man 
address, then him seize, that-man seize 
Bear-Girl-(subj.).] ’ekal iti wé:nuka, 
polpol-to’ ’iti "tine. [Then him make go, 
lake-into him drag.) ’ekal ’iti huna-wé-yi-to’ 
Yonin‘uka. [Then him her-house-into make 
come.| ’ekal ‘iti ’A-ta-weno, ’ekal ’iti- 
kulti‘mu miti’e want'ke mu’é:-kulti‘m-u wan- 
kuta, miti ’itis pit’e cika, mitic4me. [Then 
him cul open-it 1s said, then his-bone-(obj.) 
all remove all-bone-(obj.) remove completely 
and to him down (obj.) stuff, and sew up.| 
’ekal ‘iti ’6kay. [Then him bring to life.] 
’ekal iti mi-wak, ’ekal ’iti--ni y6mik. [Then 
him take for husband, then him-with live.] 

’ekal ma‘hintem take wAl-i-npat. [Then 
thence emerge land-ward.| ’ekal huna- 
‘elam‘u-hé'na lima, ’ekal mu’é:-walimpat 
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wéta, mu’é-walimpat lima huna-’dt:a-ts. 
[Then his-brother-young man seek, then every- 
direction go, every-direction seek his-elder 
brother-(obj.).|| ’ekal li-le-walimpat wé-ta, 
’ekal m4‘hintet ’6'ni li-le-wal-i-n-to’. [Then 
up-direction go, then there reach Sky-World- 
to.| ’ekal yomiin‘aka wé-yi, ’adé--wé-yi. 
Then beautiful house, big-house (there is).] 
ma-n yolé-wa-s péka-n mén-hinte yomtn’- 
aka-miti ciku. [It’s surrounding area-in- 


flower-subj. plentiful beautiful-and be.] 


’ekal k4:-t ’6ni, kA--n wAl‘iwa-m taél‘anika. 
[Then door-to reach, door’s outside-at stand- 
stop.| ’ekal-weno: “hinte-n ’é-ya, ptitu?” 
k&ca. [Then-it is said: “What-thow wish, 
Child?” say.] ’ekal: “‘ka-’At-a ka-yé-ne miti 
ka-’6ni.” [Then: “My-elder brother I-miss 
and. I-come.’’| 

“4-Ja-wal‘i-t, ’A:la-wal-i-t l6klo-n kowtix- 
to’ kén‘e-ké'tsa-n y6'k-tséte, lak-o-y6'k.”’ 
[‘‘East-land-at, east-land-at valley-of middle- 
in one-person-subj. dead-lie, thirst-die.’’| 

“ow tém'a,” kaca, ’ekal ’Anwati. [‘‘Oh, 
very well,’ say, then return.] ’ekal ’é-la- 
walimpat wé'ta. [Then east-toward go.| 
’ekal ’tite, yOk-6ni-t ’6ni. [Then find, 
die-he who-to come.|_ kulim-’aye-n tené-ne. 
[| Bone-only-subj. be skeleton.|  ’ekal ma‘-t 
’6ni, miti huna-’At-a nénut. [Then him-to 
come, and his-elder brother recognize.| ’ekal 
tuimu, tumaé‘y-u yéh‘e. [Then haul wood, 
wood-obj. fetch repeatedly.| ’ekal ’dka, 
miti ’ekal l4ki, hi--n ukt‘kotsi-ni kawul 
uki'kotsi l4ki. [Then make fire, and then 
dance, day-of ten night-(of) ten dance.| 
’ekal ’iti-’At-a-n weléti, weléti-tu  tsdkte. 
{Then his-elder brother-subj. blink, blink-by 
means of come back.) ’ekal huna-’At-a 
yulkuti. [Then his-elder brother raise up.] 

’ekAl-weno kots-’Anwati, ’ekal m4:-m kots- 
tsédkte yomi-npato’. [Then-it is said they 
(dual)-return, then there-from they(dual)- 
come back home-toward.] ’ekal yom{-t-kots 
’6ni, kawtl-kots ’6ni. [Then home-to-they 
(dual) reach, night-they(dual) reach.| ’ekal 
hini huna-’el4m'u-ts ukén-uka. [Then 
tell his-younger brother-obj. cause to enter.| 
’ekal ldw-weno. [Then refuse-it is said.| 
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“‘mf--’aye, ukdn-mi‘!” kaca. [‘‘Thou-on the 
other hand, enter-thou!” say.|  ’ekal ma: 
’udi-’oni-n ’Gkan. [Then that one old-the 
one who-subj. enter.| k&- witéti, miti 
tika wanti‘ke. [Door (obj.) open, and screen 
of reeds remove.|_ ’ekal ’iti-’Gn-u ’iti lirti- 
tuma, miti ’ekal ’iti--ni né-tsa. [Then his- 
mother him embrace, and then him-with cry.] 

’ekal ’iti-can4’k-o ’ét-u-weno, huna-’é-ni-n 
’Awentala, cand‘k-o ’ét'u. [Then his-pine 
tree-obj. climb-it is said, his-arrival-of follow- 
ing day, pine tree-obj. climb.| —’ekal ’iti- 
kélo-n néwuk. [Then his-leg-subj. break.| 
’ekal ’iti-’Gn‘u-n né‘tsa. [Then his-mother- 
subj. cry.) ’ekal: “lokdél-mitso’! [Then: 
“Bring manzanita wood-all of you!| ma-te 
ka-laki-n-enay.” [Later on I-dance-of- 
future.” ’ekal kon-lokél-weno. [Then they- 
bring manzanita wood-it is said.| 

’ekal kon-ldm‘a-t kon-tikan. [Then 
their-ceremonial house-to they-enter.| ’ekal 
i'-lakix-weno, ’ekal ’iti kon-élu yénte-n 
yomi-to’ ’ekal ’iti kon-célpi-weno. [Then 
he-dance-it is said, then him they-watch 
Yount-of village-at then him they-fear-it is 
said.]| ’otét-a-hi> 14ki, ’ekal ndm‘i-’time 
lGp'u-htiya ’é-ya, he’ kayd-w-uts, he kiw-a- 
is, he’ ’oltit-uts, he’ pé-so-ts. [Four-day 
dance, then final-night heavy-beads (obj.) 
want, and tobacco-obj., and arrows-obj., and 
baskets-obj., and money-obj.] lip'u-hiya 
hél‘a ‘iti kon-wdya; kutctiy-huya-ts  ’iti 
kon-wAya. [Heavy-beads (obj.) not him 
they-give; small-beads-obj. him they-give.] 
’ekal wiki-t moléti. [Then fire-in pour.] 
iti-cA-pa-n kolén‘aka, ’ekal wiki-n tii-le-t 
tal-a witi-miti, ’ekal hél-a tsip. [His-hair- 
subj. reach to feet, then fire-of center-in stand 
stretch out arms-and, then not burn.| 

’ekal yonte-nawa-n ’6ni. [Then Yount- 
old men-subj. arrive.] hén-eldlni ’&t-a- 
tsetdw-nawa:-kots célpi-weno, ’ekal ’iti kon- 
pelé‘senuka, wét'e. [Henelalni (obj.) two- 
white-old men-dual (subj.) fear-it is said, then 
him they-have put in jail, lock in.] wét'e-t- 
weno, m4’-hinte-m ké‘la-take, ’ekal wal-i- 
tal-a. [Lock in-at-it is said, thence re- 
peatedly-come out, then outside-stand.] ’otét-- 


a-cewa kots-wét’e, ’ekal m4:-m_ také--miti 
wéno kértsa ’Ayaw. [Four-times they(dual)- 
lock in, then thence come out-and it is said 
people(obj.) call together.| ’ekal huna- 
héw'e-t kiw'a tal‘apo, miti ’ekal ma--cu 
tiiwen. [Then his-chin-in arrow(obj.) 
stick, and then that-with shoot.) ’ekal m&--m 
wéta, miti lip'u tiwen. [Then thence go 
away, and rock(obj.) shoot.| méa--kiw-a-n, 
nati pélkoyak mé:-kiw-a-n. —_[T'hat-arrow- 
of, woodpecker head feathers (is) feathering 
that-arrow-of.| ’ekal kén-e-y6-k-’6ni-n ’ici-- 
ca ’Anwati, ’ici'ca, m4:-lak-o-ts-y6"k-’6-ni-n. 
[Then one-die he who-subj. quickly come 
back, quickly, that-thirst-obj. -die-he who- 
subj.] 

’ekal m4--’utél-kots hél‘a iti “ya, ’iti 
kots-célpi. [Then that-white man-dual 
(subj.) not him likc, him they(dual)-fear.] 
ekal: ‘“‘ ’Anwati-n, ’Anwati-n, ma-npat ’eké-- 
vi-’o'ni-hinte-m ’Anwati-n!” [Then: “Re- 
turn-thou, return-thou, there-to place-arrive- 
what-from return-thou!”’| ’ekaél-weno: ‘‘ ’éw,”’ 
kaca. [Then-tt is said: ‘Very well,” say.] 

’ekal ké-tsa ’ayéw-weno, ’ekal, mu’é-wali- 
m wa'yikwa-yomi-ko-n hél‘a ’6-ni. [Then 
people (obj.) assemble-it is said, then, every- 
where-from some-village-they not arrive.| ’ekal 
kon-wéta ké6-tsa-ko-n, ’olé'-yomi-ké'tsa-ko- 
n wé'ta, ’ekal ’6"ni ké-tsa-n. [Then they-go 
people-they, Coyote-village-people-they go, then 
arrive people.| ‘‘’otét’a-hi- ka-laki-nenay.” 
[‘‘Four-day I-dance-future.”|  ’ekal lakix- 
weno. [Then dance-it is said.)  (’ekal 
ka-hé-ma-n wé'ta-weno, ka-h4-ma-n kuci- 
kéla-putu, ’ekal m4--ké'tsa ’eltiti.) [(Then 
my-grandmother-subj. go-it is said, my-grand- 
mother-subj. little-girl-child, then that-person 
(obj.) go to sce.)] 

’ekal 14ki. [Then dance.]  ’ek&l-weno 
kon-’6'lu ’an-laki. [Then-it is said they- 
watch many-dance.| _telé-ka-hi- l4ki, ’ekal 
’otdt‘a-hi-, weno. [Three-day dance, then 
four-day, it is said.) hiiya-ts ydy-u told-- 
nakapo, lip‘u-htiya-ts he- nati:-’oli-t-uis 
he: kiw-a-ts he’ Loké-y-uis, tsami-Loké-y- 
uis, he: lipu ydy-u-weno, ’utél-ko-n hip-u 
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y4y'u, ‘utél-ko-n pé:so-is. [ Beads-obj. 
demand have thrown at one, heavy-beads-obj. 
and woodpecker feather-baskets-obj. and ar- 
rows-obj. and blankets-obj., rabbit skin- 
blankets, and money(obj.) demand-it is sad, 
white-people-of money(obj.) demand, white- 
people-of money-obj.] ’ekal mé--’utél-kots 
lipu-ts péso-is hdéye ‘’adé--wanteha-to’, 
pala. [Then that-white man-dual (subj.) 
money-obj. silver money-obj. put big-pan- 
into, fill up.) ’ekal ké6tsa-’aye-n hél-a héye. 
[Then Indians-on the other hand-subj. not 
pul.) ’ekal: ‘“‘mi‘kono ka-lil4wne-nenay.”’ 
[ Then: ‘‘ You(obj.) I-tell-future.’’| ’ekal li-law- 
weno. [Then speak-it is said.) ’ekal: 
“ké'tsa-ko-n _hél-a-hinte-ts _ né-nut-enay, 
mon-tsé-m-enay,” kacd’-weno. [Then: 
“Indians-pl.-subj. not-anything-obj. know- 
future, you-be destroyed-future,” say-it is 
said.| ‘‘ ’utél-ko-n lile-npato’ tsdékte-nenay 
tsanéy-ko-n hali-hali nenit-tu wé-ta-nenay. 
[‘‘White-people-subj. sky-toward depart-future 
many-people-subj. variety of things (obj.) 
knowing-by means of go-future.| k6é-tsa-n 
yéltsinaka-nenay. [‘‘Indians-subj. pitiful- 
future.| ’awétsuma’ ka-Iflaw ka-’Anwati- 
ma,” kacé:-weno. [Be ended my-speaking 
I-leave-pr,” say-it is said.| kétsa-’eke-t 
ménti-n yé'k-enay-to’, kdén‘is li-law-mitso’! 
[People-wherever-among someone-subj. die- 
future-when, me tell about-you!] makca-to’ 
mf&'-ké'tsa-n hénkati-nenay. [Do thus-when 
that-person-subj. recover-future.] ka-lakte pés- 
ta. [My-name (is) Pesta.) ka-wé-ta-ma. 
[I-go-pr.] ’ekal wiki-n tirle-t ‘tikan, miti 
mé&'tsi:p. [Then fire-of center-into enter, 
and he burn.] 


The Story of the Two Shamans 


They were all living at Yountsville. A 
young girl died, and there were left, then, 
two young men, her elder brothers. They 
grieved so much for their younger sister 
that they left that place and went away. 
One of them went east, and the other one 
went north. The one that went east died, 
the one that went north traveled on. 

He came to the place where the Bear 
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People come out from the lake. And there 
the man sat down at the end of the lake and 
waited for them. He saw tracks that looked 
like those of people, big ones there were, 
and many little tracks. And the man 
waited, they say, for one night and two 
days. And then the Bear People came out; 
the big ones came out first and the little 
ones came after. Then the man spoke to 
Bear Girl, and she caught hold of him, 
Bear Girl caught hold of him and carried 
him off, and she dragged him into the lake. 
And she brought him to her own house. 
Then she cut him open, they say, and she 
took out all his bones. All his bones she 
took completely out, and she stuffed him 
with down, and then she sewed him up. © 
Then she brought him to life again, and 
married him, and they lived together. 

But after a while, they say, he came out 
onto Jand again, and he looked for the young 
man his brother. Through all the world he 
went, through all the world he looked for 
his brother. Then he went upward, and 
he came there to the World Above. There, 
there was a fine house, a big house. Around 
it were flowers growing, many and fine 
ones. 

He came to the door, and outside the door 
he stopped. Then, they say, “What do you 
want, Boy?”’ someone said to him. And he 
answered: “I long for my elder brother, 
that’s why I’ve come.” 

“Tn the east, in the east, in the middle of 
a valley, a dead man is lying who died of 
thirst.” 

“Yes,” said the man, and he went back. 
Eastward he went, and he found him, he 
came upon the one who had died. Nothing 
but bones he was, a skeleton. He went up 
to it and he knew it for his elder brother. 
Then he hauled wood, again and again he 
went after it. He made a fire and he 
danced, ten days and ten nights he danced. 
Then his elder brother, blinking, blinking, 
came back to life, and the younger brother 
raised him up. 

Then they returned from that place and 


——— 
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came back toward home, and they reached 
home, at night they reached it. And he 
told his younger brother to go in. But he 
refused, they say. ‘‘You be the one, you 
goin,” he said. And the elder one went in. 
He opened the door and took out the screen 
of reeds. Then his mother took him in her 
arms and they cried together. 

Then, they say, the day after he got back 
he climbed his pine tree. And he fell down, 
they say, from the top of the tree, and his 
leg was broken. Then the younger brother 
said, ‘“Gathey manzanita wood, all of you! 
In a little while I am going to dance.” 
And the people brought manzanita wood. 

Then they all went into the ceremonial 
house, and the younger brother danced. 
And everybody watched him, there at 
Yountsville. And people were afraid of 
him, they say. For four days he danced, 
and then on the last night he asked for 
strings of bead money, and for tobacco, 
and for arrows, and for baskets, and for 
white-men’s money. But the people 
did not give him these things, only small 
beads they gave him. And he was angry, 
and he poured them in the fire. Then his 
hair grew down to reach his feet, and he 
stepped right into the middle of the fire and 
stood there with his arms stretched out, 
and he did not burn. 

Then the two old white men, the Yount 
brothers, got there, and they were afraid. 
They were afraid of Henelalni, the man who 
danced, and they had him put in jail. 
They locked him up, but every time they 
locked him up he got out, and stood on the 
outside. Four times they locked him up, 
and each time he got out, they say. Then 
he called the people together. He took an 
arrow and stuck it in his chin and shot it. 
He shot it with his chin. Then he went out 
and he shot a rock. The arrow he used 
was feathered with woodpecker head 
feathers. Then the brother who had died 
quickly, quickly, got well, the one who had 
died of thirst. 

The two white men did not like him. 


They were afraid. “Go back! Go back 
there, to the place you came from!’’ 

“All right,” he said. Then he gathered 
together the people from all around. The 
people from some places never got there, 
but from everywhere the people were start- 
ing out. All the way from Coyote Valley 
the people were coming. Then at last they 
arrived, all the people. ‘‘Four days I shall 
dance!” he told them, and then he danced, 
they say. (My grandmother was there, 
they say. My grandmother was a little 
girl, and she went to see that man.) 

Then he danced. And, they say, people 
watched, and many people danced. Three 
days, he danced. Then on the fourth day 
he asked to have beads thrown to him, 
strings of bead money, and feathered bas- 
kets, and arrows, and blankets, rabbit-skin 
blankets, and money, he asked for, white 
people’s money, white people’s silver money. 
Then the two white men took a big pan and 
filled it up with silver money for him. But 
the Indians put in nothing. 

“I’m going to speak to you,” he said, 
and he spoke. ‘Indian people are not going 
to be wise,” he said. ‘‘You are all going to 
be destroyed. It is the white people who 
will go to the Sky World. There will be 
many peoples who will have wisdom of 
many kinds, but the Indians will always be 
pitiful people. That is all I have to say. 
I am going back now,” he said. “But when 
there is someone among any of the people 
who is going to die, tell him about me, and 


ia 


he will get well. And I, I am called Pesta. 


Now I go.” 
And he stepped into the fire and was 
burned. 


4. The Stealing of Hawk’s Wife’ 


yom’k-weno ’olé--nawa-n, wékwek-héypu- 
n, kolélo-hukuy, wiw-a-wékwek, cayits- 
’uld-wa, wi-cap-’ulé-wa, tsuyt‘luk-’ulé-wa, 
tsi-lat-ké‘la-kots, tile-yomi-to’. _—_[Live-it 
is said Coyote-Old Man-subj., Hawk-Chief- 


5 See fn. 4. 





subj., Frog-Old Woman(subj.), Grapevine- 
Hawk(subj.), Bluejay-rascal, Robin-rascal, 
Hummingbird-rascal, Woodpecker-Girl-dual 
(subj.), Tuleyomi-at.| ’ekdl-weno mat-kon 
ctiku. [Then-it is said there-they be.] 

’ek4l-weno, kon-laki, kon-laki ’otét'a-hf- 
hélwa-mayen haya. [Then it ts said, they- 
dance, they dance four-day Pelican-Queen 
puberty ceremony.| ts&ket kon-lakix-tu kon- 
wé'ta. [Continually their-dancing-for they- 
come.|_ ’ckal ’iti--kon wéte. [Then her- 
they keep shut up.| kén‘e-koménawa. ’iti 
kon-wét'e. [One-month her they-keep shut 
up.] ’ekal ‘iti kon-wanti‘ke-weno, ’ekal 
‘iti kon-poyén‘uka htiya-ts ’ekal ’iti kon- 
iayé kiknuka, ’ekal ’iti-kdélonlay4‘ki-t. [Then 
her they-take out-it is said, then her they- 
cause to put about the neck string of beads- 
obj. then her they-cause to pul on wrist, 
then her-ankle-on.| . 

’ekal tsf-lat-ké‘la-kots wéta-weno. [Then 
W oodpecker-Girl-dual(subj.) set out-it is said.| 
““ *%6w dy'a-kots! [“Oh, friend-dual!]’eké-- 
hinte-t mos-wé-ta?” [Place-whal-to you 
(dual)-go?’’} “uyé, kéli-ma_ hindti, 
k4'li-ma win.’ [‘‘Come on, clover-we(pl.) 
go to pick, clover-we(pl.) go for.”| ‘‘’dw, 
ka-tsékte-welak,” kaca. [‘‘Oh, I-go along- 
will,” say.] ’ekdl-weno: “’6w,” kéca. 
[Then-it is said ‘‘Very well,” say.] mate 
mi: is-ké‘li-n-’enay. [Later on thee we 
(dual)-get clover for-future.] ’in-tika-ts 
cA4wi-n,” kica. [Thy-packbasket-obj. bring- 
thou,” say.| 

“und! kani-ca ka-wéta-ma.” [‘‘Moth- 
er! I too I-go-pr.’’| “cuwa-n wé'ta. 
(“Do not-thou go.| makca-miti ’ici-ca 
hél-a-ma ’époy.” [Thus-and so soon not- 
we(pl.) go about."f “ica ka-wé-ta-n- 
enay,” nétsa-weno. _[‘‘Nevertheless I-go- 
future,” cry-it is said.| ‘‘’dw, mate ’itis 
ké'line-ntsots!” (‘Very well, later on her 
get clover for-you(dual)!”}  *‘ ’6w,” _kAca. 
(‘Very well,” say.] 

’ekal kon-wé'ta. [Then they(pl.)-go.] 
‘ekal dét kon-’6-ni léklo-t. [Then over 
there they(pl.)-arrive meadow-at.] —_16klo-t 


kon-’6ni, ’ekal k&li. [Meadow-at they(pl.)- 
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arrive, then get clover.| - ké&'li-weno, ’iti 
kos-k4'line, ’iti kos-hina-ne. [Get clover-it 
is said, her they(dual)-get clover for, her they 
(dual)-pick for.| ’ekdl-weno kon-pal‘anuka 
huna-kon-tika-ts. [Then-it is said they 
(pl.)-cause to be filled own-their-baskets-obj.| 
’ekal: “‘wéy-ma ’Anwati, ’déy-a!’”’ kaca. 
[Then: ‘‘Let-we(pl.) go back, Friend!” say.| 
“*6w,” kaca. [Very well,” say.] 

’ekdl-weno kon-wé'ta, —_—kon-’Anwati. 
[Then-it is said they(pl.)-go, they(pl.)-go 
back.| ’ekal ’iti kos-hetéy-weno kén‘e- 
mé’u-n dé‘ca. [Then her they(dual)-leave 
behind-it 1s said one-hillock-of far side.| 
’ekal mitik-lemén-to’ weno ldka-n yé'k- 
tsfte. [Then trazl-end-at it is said goose- 
subj. dead-lie.] ’ekdl-weno ma’ "tite, 
hélwa-m4yen ma’ “tite. [T'hen-it is said 
ihat(obj.) sec, Pelican-Queen that(obj.) see.] 
’ekAl-weno: “dw, né-ts ké-ka-kots-its ’ik- 
hind-ne, m4‘-cu kots-cdl‘e.” [Then-it is 
said: “Oh, this-obj. uncle-dual-obj. I-pick 
for, that-with they-make things of feathers.”’| 
’ekal ma: hind--weno, ’adé--’aye pd-ka-ts 
ma ’Ayaw. [Then that pick up-it is said, 
big-indeed feathers-obj. that gather.|  ekal 
no-ts tsanix-miti hund:-tika téla. [Then 
this-obj. tie wp-and own-basket threw into.| 
‘ekal 'i'-wé'ta-weno, ‘i-wéta. [Then she- 
go-it is said, she go.| | ma'-hinte-m kén‘e- 
yo’kati-ts take, ’ekal ’i:wak-weno, ‘i-wak, 
’ekal hinte-m: hochochochoc ’iti-’4-wi-hinte- 
n titile-m. [Thence one-hill-obj. go up, 
then heavy-it ts said, heavy(it ts), then some- 
where-from: (voice of the Coko) her-pack-what- 
of inside-from.| ‘ekAl-weno wey4-t-’i- 
kékcetuka-weno, ’1'-’lite. [Then-it is said 
ground-upon-she drop-it is said, she-fell.] 
’ekA4l-weno: “lutut!” kacd--weno, “hocho- 
chochoe, lutut!” [Then-it ts said: ‘ Lutut!’’ 
say-it is said, “‘Hochochochoc, Lutut!’’| tala:- 
tukce ’éya-’ak héla_ tald-tukce-n-tém:a. 
[Rise wish-ing not rise-can.] 

’ekdl-weno: “tsdts‘o, tséts‘o! ma--hiiya-n 
poye-hinte ka-’é-ya,” kaca. [Then-tt is 
said: “Grandchild, Grandchild! that-beads- 
thy wear around the neck-what(obj.) I-want,”’ 
say.] ’ekdl-weno ‘otét-a-ce ‘iti tilyati. 
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[Then-it is said four-time her circle around.| 
’ekAl-weno huna-pdéye-hinte wanti‘ke, ’ekal 
iti waya, ’iti-t ma tol4--weno. [Then-tt is 
said own-necklace(obj.) take off, then him 
give, him-to it throw-it is said.| ’ekdl-weno 
wé'ta, caka wé'ta-miti-ce ’6"ni. [Then-it is 
said go, in appearance go-and-again come.| 
“Sw tsdtso! tsdtso! tsdts:o!” kaca. 
(“Oh Grandchild! Grandchild! Grandchild!”’ 
say.| ‘’in-layé’ki-t etiku, ka-’é-ya, miti-ka 
’6ni, tsdts'o!” [“Thy-wrist-on be, I want, 
and so-I come, Grandchild!”’|  ’ekal huna- 
lay4-ki-ts ’iti-t wi-pati, ’iti waya. [Then 
own-bracelets-obj. him-at throw, him give.] 
’ekdl-weno wé'ta, ’otdéta-ce tiilyati, ’ekal 
ma'-htiya c4wi, miti wé-ta. [Then-it is said 
go, four-times circle round, then that-beads 
take, and go.] 

’ekAl-weno céwi ’Anwati. [Then-7t is said 
again return.) “ ’6w tsdts‘o! ’in-kdlon- 
layaki-t ctku ka-’é-ya,” kaéca, “miti-ka 
oni.” = [“Oh Grandchild! Thy-ankle-on 
be, I-want,” say, ‘and so-I come.’’|  ’ekal- 
weno kélonlaya’ki-t ciku wit-apo, ‘iti wdya. 
[Then-it is said ankle-on be strip off, him 
give.| ’ekal mé‘-tdy wé-ta, cewi wé'ta. 
[Then that-man go, again go.| cahit ’Anwati- 
weno [Long after return-it is said.] ‘“‘tsdts-o! 
’ekal ’in-ké:le-hinte ka-’é-ya, ma&’ ka-’é-ya, 
miti ka-’6-ni, ma‘-ké‘le-ts.” —[“‘Grandchild! 
Next they-wear-what I-want, that I-want, 
and so I-come, that-garment-obj.”| ’ekal- 
weno ma wit-apo miti héw-oytu héw-o. 
[Then-it is said that strip off and naked sit.] 
’ekal m4: wélik, miti wé'ta-weno. [Then 
that take, and go-it is said.| 

’ekal ’Anwati-weno céwi. [Then return- 
it is said again.| ’ekal ‘iti welfk-weno, 
huna-tawlik hél-a-t hé-ye-weno, ’iti ’tirne- 
weno. [Then her take-it is said, his-arm’s 
under-at put-tt is said, her carry off-it is said.] 
’ekal ’iti wénuka-weno kanin-wali-t, kanfn- 
wali-t, kanfn-wali-t kanfn-wali-t, kita-n 
déca-m ’onin‘uka. [Then her take-it is 
said North-World-to, North-World-to, North- 
World-to North-World-to, gate’s far side-to 
bring.] ’ekdl-weno lam:a-n tiile-t ’ti'ne, tfl‘en 
hél-a-t ’iti "tine. [Then-it is said ceremonial 
4 


house-of inside-to carry, drum(of) -under-at 
her put.} 


The Stealing of Hawk’s Wife 


They lived, so the story goes, at Tuley- 
omi; Coyote Old Man, and Frog Old Woman 
his wife, the Hawk Chief his grandson, the 
Grapevine Hawk, his little grandson, and 
those rascals Bluejay and Robin and Hum- 
mingbird, and the two Woodpecker Girls. 
There they stayed. 

They gave a dance, the story says, and 
they danced and danced for four days, a 
puberty dance for Helwa-Mayen,* Hawk’s 
wife. All the time the people kept coming 
for the dance. Helwa-Mayen was kept 
shut up; one month they kept her shut up. 
Then they took her out and they put strings 
of beads around her neck, and on her wrists, 
and on her ankles. 

Then one day the two Woodpecker Girls 
came by. “Oh, Friends! Where are you 
going?”’ “Come along! We’re going for 
clover, going to pick clover.”’ ‘Oh yes!” 
said Helwa Mayen, “T’ll go along.” “All 
right,” said the Woodpecker Girls. ‘‘We’ll 
pick the clover for you. Bring your pack 
basket.”’ 

“Mother! I’m going along with them.” 
“No, you mustn’t go. Girls never go about 
like that so soon after their dance.” “I’m 
going anyhow!” said Helwa-Mayen, and 
she cried, they say. ‘Oh all right,” said 
her mother, “But you two must pick the 
clover. for her.” ‘Yes, of course,’ said 
the Woodpecker Girls. 

So they all set out, and a long way off they 
came toa meadow. They came to a mead- 
ow and there they found clover. They 
‘picked the clover. The two girls got clover 


6 There is some doubt about the proper trans- 
lation of the name of Hawk Chief’s wife. 
mé&‘yen is the term for the wife of a chief, and 
is translated as gueen by the Indians. One old 
informont said that hélwa was the name of a 
big bird, possibly a pelican. A younger infor- 
mant said that she did not know of any such bird, 
and that in ordinary speech hélwa means beautiful. 
Her translation of the name was Exquisite Queen. 
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for Helwa-Mayen, they picked it for her. 
After a while their baskets were all filled 


up. “Let’s go back, Friend!” said the 
Woodpecker Girls. ‘Allright,’ said Helwa- 
Mayen. 


And so they went, they started home. 
The two girls walked on ahead, they say, 
around the other side of a little hill. At the 
bend in the trail, there was a dead goose 
lying. And she saw it, Helwa-Mayen saw 
it. And she said: “Oh, I must get those 
feathers for my two uncles! They will be 
able to use those!’”’ And she picked them 
up, great big feathers, and bunched them 
together and tied them in a bundle, and she 
threw it into her pack basket. And then 
she went on, they say. She went on, and 
presently she started up a little hill. The 
pack began to grow heavy, they say, heavy. 
Then there came a voice from somewhere: 
“Hosh hosh hosh hosh!”’ from somewhere 
inside her pack. Helwa-Mayen sank down 
on the ground, they say, she fell. “Lutut!” 
said the voice. ‘“Hosh hosh hosh hosh! 
Lutut!”’ She tried to get up but she could 
not. 

“Grandchild! Grandchild! I want those 
beads you have around your neck!” It was 
the Shoko.’ He had come out of the pack, 


7The cdéko is described as a being somewhat 
like the kuksu, but having shorter feathers. 
The individual who impersonates the cédko in 
ceremonies wears a feather head-dress consider- 
ably smaller than that of the kuksu dancer. 
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and he was circling round her, four times he 
circled around her. She took off her neck- 
lace and gave it to him, she threw it to him, 
they say. Then he seemed to be going, but 
he only went and came back again. ‘Oh 
Grandchild! Grandchild!”’ he said, “I want 
the bracelets that are around your wrists, 
that’s why I came back!”” Then she threw 
her bracelets to him, gave him those. And 
he went, and circled round her four times, 
and took the beads and went away. 

Then he came back again. ‘Oh Grand- 
child! I want the ones on your ankle, 
that’s why I came back!” So she pulled 
off the strings of beads that were around her 
ankles and gave him those. And the man 
went away, he went away again. It was 
a long time before he came back. ‘‘Grand- 
child! Now I want the skirt you’re wear- 
ing! That’s what I want, that’s what I 
came back for, that skirt!’ So she stripped 
it off and sat there naked. He took it, and 
he went away. 

Then he came back again, they say. 
And he took her and put her under his arm 
and carried her off. He took her away 
to the North World, to the North World, 
and there he brought her in through the 
gate to the other side. He carried her into 
the ceremonial house, and he put her under 
the drum.’ 


8 The story continues with an account of the 
search for Hawk’s wife carried on by Coyote 
Old Man and his Rascals. 
obtained in Miwok. 


The whole was never 








STRUCTURAL RESTATEMENTS: 1 
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Theseries of papers of which this is the first 
will attempt to restate in summary fashion 
the grammatical structures of a number of 
American Indian languages. The languages 
to be treated are those presented in Harry 
Hoijer and others, Linguistic Structures of 
Native America (New York, 1946).! These 
restatements are not based on new field 
work, but on the contributions in this 
volume and on the chief published treat- 
ments of the languages in question, as well 
as on limited manuscript material. While 
the other publications and manuscript ma- 
terial have been consulted for additional 


’ details and for purposes of checking results, 


the chief basis for each restatement is the 
corresponding contribution in LSNA (to 
which the reader is referred throughout), 
since a major purpose in the present series 
is comparability with these contributions. 

The justification for this series is therefore 
not the presentation of new data, but the 
testing and exploring of statements of mor- 
phological structure. The statements in 
this series will differ from those in LSNA 
partly in the use of somewhat different tech- 
niques and compact formulations, but 
chiefly in being restricted to the distribu- 
tional relations among the elements of the 
language. The present restriction to dis- 
tributional relations carries no implication 
of the irrelevance or inutility of other rela- 
tions of the linguistic elements, in particular 
their meanings. Information concerning 
the meanings is not derivable from the 
distributional statements, and is cleariy 


1 Hereinafter abbreviated LSNA. This series 
originated as a review of the book. The impor- 
tance of the volume, and the opportunity which it 
offered for exploration into the comparability of 
structural formulations, led to a change of plan 
whereby this series is written as an independent 
restatement of the LSNA structures, while a sep- 
arate review, by W. D. Preston, appears elsewhere 
in this issue. 
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necessary for any utilization of the language. 
However, because of the differences between 
the distributional relations and such other 
relations as those of meaning and phonemic 
similarity, and because of the independence 
of each type of relation in respect to the 
other types, it becomes desirable to examine 
each type of relation separately. 


SWADESH’ ESKIMO? 


1. Morpheme alternants and morpho- 
phonemes.® 


2 Morris Swadesh, South Greenlandic (Eskimo), 
LSNA 30-54. Sources used in addition to Swadesh 
are: S. Kleinschmidt, Grammatik der grénlandi- 
schen Sprache (Berlin 1851), on which Swadesh’ 
own study was based; William Thalbitzer, Eskimo, 
in Franz Boas, ed., Handbook of American Indian 
Languages, Part 1, 967-1069 (BAE-B 40, Washing- 
ton 1911); Francis Barnum, Grammatical Funda- 
mentals of the Innuit Language (Boston 1901); 
Franz Boas, Eskimo Lexicon (1883), listed as Ms 
342 in C. F. Voegelin and Z. S. Harris, Index to the 
Franz Boas Collection, Language Monograph 22 
(1945), and now in the Boas Collection of the 
Library of the American Philosophical Society. 
Because of the differences in geographic dialect 
and in phonetic transcription among these sources, 
Eskimo forms cited will in most cases be taken 
from Swadesh-Kleinschmidt. When other forms 
are cited, they will be given in Swadesh’ pho- 
nemicization. 

3 The phonemes are taken as in Swadesh 30-2. 
A few minor modifications seem possible, though 
they may lead to a less convenient set of phonemes. 
It may be possible to consider n (the nasal homo- 
organic with q) as a positional variant of q and a 
free variant of y in particular forms, instead of 
taking it as a phoneme. The rare phoneme y, 
which occurs only between u and a (in which posi- 
tion it is phonemically distinct from i), may 


perhaps be phonemicized as a repetition of the 


preceding vowel plus i: puyak ozidized blubber 
(contrasting with puiaq bird’s crop) could be 
written puuiak if the sequence uu/aa + i/y + u/a 
(where / indicates or) doés not occur otherwise; to 
date, I have noticed no case of this sequence. 
None of these phonemic changes would, however,. 
simplify the morphophonemic statements. 
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A great deal of the complexity of Eskimo 
grammar derives from the fact that many 
morphemes have variant phonemic forms in 
various environments. Some of these pho- 
nemic differences among the alternants of 
particular morphemes can be expressed by 
regular phonological statements. E.g. when 
a (suffix) morpheme beginning with two con- 
sonants follows in close juncture after a 
morpheme ending in a consonant, the suffix 
has an alternant lacking the first of the two 
consonants (Swadesh 33-4); this fits in with 


the fact of phonemic distribution that con- - 


sonants occur in clusters of one or two and 
no more.’ 

In the case of other morphemes, the al- 
ternation among their positional variant can 
be expressed compactly with the aid of 
morphophonemic symbols. E.g. certain 
morphemes containing the phoneme i in 
many environments have alternants with a 
instead of i when a vowel follows. Swadesh 
(33) writes the i in these morphemes as i, 
while the i in other morphemes (which do 
not have this and other alternations charac- 
teristic of i) is not specially marked.*® Of 
the many suffixes, certain ones have corre- 
spondingly different alternants in corre- 
spondingly different environments; Swadesh 
(32) marks each such group of suffixes with 
a particular morphophonemic juncture, and 
offers compact statements of the phonemic 


4 T.e. there are many cases of morphemes, often 
but little different from each other phonemically, 
which are complementary to each other in dis- 
tribution and can hence be regarded as positional 
variants of one morpheme. 

5 E.g. -ysuaq evil, large, after nuna land (nuna- 
ysuaq) has the variant suaq after uyayak stone 
(uyayaysuaq). Summary formulations of such 
morphophonemic relations are given by Swadesh. 
While similar data is given in greater detail by 
Thalbitzer and the others, it is not only diffuse 
’ but is also intermingled with sub-phonemic sound 
alternations which Swadesh treats as positional 
variants of phonemes. 

§ Compare aki in aki-ya my coat, aki-a his coat, 
with morphophonemic nip! in nipi-ya my voice, 
nipa-a his voice. 
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alternations which occur in the environment 
of each such juncture. 

The alternations of one group of stems in 
various environments do not correspond to 
the alternations of other groups of stems in 
those environments (e.g. tikiq forefinger has 
the variant tikiy before -it plural, while aliq 
harpoon line has the variant al before -it). 
Kleinschmidt, Barnum, and Thalbitzer dis- 
cuss this under the heading of various 
“classes” of stems, and deal with it in those 
sections of the grammar in which they indi- 
cate the suffixes with which these stems oc- 
cur. Since these stems, uowever, do not 
differ in the suffixes with which they occur 
but only in the phonemic alternations of 
their variants, the information concerning 
their differences (i.e. concerning their vari- 
ants) can be given (as is done by Swadesh) 
at the point where phonemic variations 
within morphemes is treated.’ 

Various groups of suffixes also have special 
variants in particular environments. For 
example, after the Na group of morphemes 
(demonstrative sub-group of nouns) the 
various C morphemes (case-endings) have 
variants different from those which they 
have after other N morphemes: inupnut to 
people, isuanut to its end, but qaBuna to the 
south, aBuna to the north; qaqqamit from the 
mountain, uflaamit from morning, but qaBan- 
pa from the south, aBapna from the north! 

Among the alternations of morphemes in 
different environments we may also consider 
the varying and repeated forms of the num- 
ber and case morphemes, and the various 


7In giving the variants of each morpheme or 
group of morphemes, we state the environments 
in which each variant occurs. Thus, many mor- 
phemes have certain variants before the plural 
suffix and before the various case suffixes (except 
the absolutive). Rather than say that these case 
suffixes are added to the plural stem, which is 
undesirable since the forms are plural neither in 
meaning nor in grammatical concord, we give both 
plural suffix and case suffixes as the environment 
in which the prior morphemes have the variants 
in question. 

8 Thalbitzer 1050 (where it is treated as a dif- 
ferent inflection). 
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forms of the person morphemes, after these 
morphemes are separated out in section 3 
below. 


2. Morpheme classes. 

P: particles, not occurring with any of the 
non-initial morphemes listed below (ex- 
cept in one specially noted case), and in 
most cases having each by itself the 
phonemic characteristics of a word. 
These may be sub-divided as follows: 

P,: frequently occurring alone as a whole 
utterance: aak yes. 

P,: occurring usually as utterance intro- 
ducers: imaqa imagine! ... . 

P.: occurring usually before words contain- 
ing M, (verbs with subordinate mood 
suffixes) and before words containing C, 
(relative case): nauk although. For 
greater detail, this group could be further 
subdivided, since various members of P, 
occur before particular members of M,. 

Pa: occurring chiefly before words contain- 
ing M,: imannat so many, qana when? 

P.: a sub-group of Ps which also occurs 
with a suffix following it, the suffix being 
-nit from, as against, a member of C, (plus 
plural): itsaq years ago (member of P,), 
itsay-nit as compared with years ago. 

tak-: an emphatic morpheme prefixed oc- 
casionally to S,q morphemes. 

S: stems, occurring initially in the word, 
with non-initial (suffix) morphemes fol- 
lowing within the word. In some cases 
these suffixes are zero and we may say 
that the stem constitutes the whole word. 
Various sub-groups of S may be distin- 
guished according to the particular suffixes 
which sometimes occur directly after them. 

S.«: intransitive verb stems, which some- 
times occur directly before Q, suffixes, but 
never immediately before Q, suffixes: au 
to rot. 

S,: transitive verb stems, which sometimes 
occur immediately before Q, suffixes, but 
never immediately before Q,: tuqut to 
kill. S, will be used to indicate both S,,; 
and S,:. 

4 


Sz: stems which occur both in S,; or Sos 
positions and in S, positions. 

S,: nominal stems, which sometimes occur 
immediately before Q. or C suffixes: iylu 
house. 

Sna: demonstratives, occurring directly be- 
fore C suffixes (which in this position have 
special variants), but not before Q.; and 
occurring occasionally after tak-: ma- 
here. 

Sai: interrogatives and some other pro- 
nouns, occurring before C and -t plural, 
but not before Q,: kik- who? 

Snr: stems which always occur with Q,; 
there are various sub-groups, one of which 
always occurs with C;: kisi alone. 

Sap: personal pronoun stems which occur 
only with particular ones of Q.: ufa- oc- 
curs only with -na J; ili€- only with -t 
(iflit thou). 

San: numerals, entering into special se- 
quences with each other. Except for 
atausiq one, these never occur without 
either the dual or the plural suffix follow- 
ing them, and have two plural suffixes: 
sisamat four, sisamait four groups. 

T: non-initial morphemes, which always fol- 
low a member of S or another 7’; one group 
follows C, Those T which occur after 
S,; will be marked with a ,; subscript. 
Those 7 which occur after no S other than 
S, will be marked with subscript ,; and 
soon. Each T morpheme is thus marked 
with a subscript indicating after what 
group of S it occurs. Each T' will also 
be provided with a second subscript, to 
indicate whether it is ever followed im- 
mediately by Q, (in which case it would be 
similar to S,;), or by Q (thus being similar 
to Sx), or by Q. or C (which would be 
similar to S,). TJ», will then indicate a 
T morpheme which sometimes occurs di- 
rectly after S,, and sometimes occurs di- 
rectly before Q. or C morphemes; occa- 


® In effect, each 7’ morpheme changes the syn- 
tactic status (i.e. the selection of final verb or 
noun suffixes) of whatever precedes it to that 
indicated by its second subscript. T'yn occurs 
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sionally, of course, this 7',, will occur be- 
fore or after other T morphemes, in which 
position its specific 7, status could not be 
determined without additional data about 
the other environments in which it occurs. 
The subscript - will be used to indicate ,;, 
et, and , equally: 7., thus marks a 
morpheme which occurs occasionally after 
S.i, So, or S, (as well as after 7), and 
which is sometimes followed by Q, or C, 
but never by Q, or by Q,. Furthermore, 
the first subscript of each 7' also indicates 

- which sub-groups of T it occurs directly 
after: T., does not follow 7 morphemes 
whose second subscript is ,, but only those 
whose second subscript is , (or z, if the last 
subscript before . is ,). The following 
sub-groups of 7 may be noted: 7’,,, (never 
directly after S,., nor directly before Q, or 
Qs), Tzn, Ton, Trev (never directly after S, 
nor directly before Q. or C), Tz. (after 
anything, but never directly before Q. or 
C), Ton, Tzz (followed by whatever would 
follow the predecessor of 7.2; e.g. S, Tz: 
could be followed by 7, or Q., while S, 
T=: could be followed by 7.» or Qz), Totvi 
(never after S,; or S,, nor before Q, or Q.), 
T2i, Tzu, Teo (only after C and before 
M,). 

M: The modal morphemes in this group are 
merely a special case of the 7, morphemes. 
They are listed separately only because 
they are the last of any sequence of 7’, and 
because every Q, or Q, has a member of 17, 
preceding it, though it may have no other 
T in the word. 

M,;: the last T,.;, always present before Q,: 
-Bu- intransitive. 

M,,: the last T..:, always present before Q,: 
-Ba- transitive. 

M,,: those M, (whether M,; or M,,), after 
which the members of Q, containing recur- 
rent (“fourth”) person sometimes occur: 
~ya- because, when... . 

M,,:asmall group of “participial” 7, which 
occur only directly before C or Q. (but 





only after a morpheme having verbal status, and 
_ changes it into a noun. 
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directly after S, or any T whose second sub- 
script is ,): -ni- abstract nominalizer. 

C: case-endings, occurring directly after S,, 
and after every M,, and after every se- 
quence of 7’ morphemes (excluding 7’.,) if 
the last subscript in the sequence is n." 
In particular: 

C,: absolutive, which has grammatical con- 
cord as to plural with Q, in the following 
word (within the utterance). This mor- 
pheme has many alternants, among them 
-q (unnuaq night), -k (inuk man), zero 
(iylu house). 

C,: relative, which has grammatical concord 
as to plural with Q, in the following word 
(within the utterance). This morpheme 
is -p (iylup of the house). 

C.: the other (adverbial or local) members 
of C: -mi in, -mit from, -mut to, -kut 
through, -mik by means of, -tut like. 

D: dual (-k) and plural (-t) morphemes, 
which occur, within the word, in the posi- 
tion of C, and C,: iyluk two houses, iylut 
houses. i 

Q,: personal (“subject”) pronouns which 
occur after J7,;: -q he did, he does (lists 
in Kleinschmidt 19-20 Table 2 under 
“ohne suff.”, Thalbitzer 1033, Barnum 
117-20). 

Q:: personal (‘“subject-object”) pronouns 
which occur after M,,: -aa he...him 
(lists in Kleinschmidt 19-20 Table 2, Thal- 
bitzer 1034, Barnum 123). 

Q.: personal (‘possessive’) pronouns which 
occur directly after S,, or after every se- 
quence of 7 or M the last subscript in 
which is ,: -ya my (lists in Kleinschmidt 
19-20 Table 1, Thalbitzer 1021-2, Barnum 
19). 

E: enclitics, occurring, within the word, 
after all the morpheme classes listed 
above: -lu and. 


3. Morphemic components. 

The further analysis of the structure can 
be facilitated by a breakdown of Q., Q, and 
Q. into morphemic components. Whereas 


10 E.g. after Ten; Ten T'ss; etc. 
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each member of these classes, say -tik of you 
two (Q.), has been considered as a single 
whole morpheme, it is possible to consider it 
now as a cambination of morphemic com- 
ponents. In the case of -tik, these compo- 
nents would be C,, dual, and second person. 
In order to admit this breakdown in the 
present analysis, it will have to be based not 
on meaning but on distribution." This dis- 
tributional differentiation, however, will be 
not in respect to the rest of the word (since 
all members of Q, are identical in distribution 
in respect to the rest of the word in which 
they occur), but in respect to other members 
of Qa, Qs, Q-, and D in other words. 

Since the positions of C, and C, have been 
defined, we notice that some members of Q, 
are substitutable for C, (the whole utterance 


_remaining otherwise unchanged), and as 


many other members are substitutable for 
C,. On this basis we say that half the mem- 
bers of Q. contain C, (e.g. -ya my in iylu-ya 
my house), while the other half contain C, 
(e.g. -ma my, of my in iylu-ma of my house). 

Two or more words containing C' (some of 
which may begin with S,, others with S,,) 
may occur in sequence; the last of these may 
contain Q, and the others not: uqautsit 
makkua tusaykafit words, these, thy-heard- 
ones. In such cases it is noticed that if the 
first words contain the plural suffix, only 
certain members of Q, occur in the last word; 
if the first words contain the dual suffix, only 
certain other members of Q, occur in the last 
word; and if the first words contain no D 
suffix, again only particular members of Q. 
occur in the last word. On this basis, we 
divide Q, into three parallel groups, the mem- 
bers of the first group containing the plural 
of the preceding S, the. members of the sec- 
ond containing the dual, and the members of 
the third containing neither. The gram- 
matical agreement among the words in the 
sequence is then expressed by saying that the 
plural morpheme does not occur in each word 
independently, but occurs over all the words 


1 Meaning alone is in any case not adequate, 
since, for example, it would be hard to assign a 


distinctive meaning to the Ca element. 


« ~~ 


in the sequence at once. L.e. in this envi- 
ronment the plural and the dual are discon- 
tinuous morphemes, suffixed to the sequence 
as a whole; if the plural occurs here, its 
phonemic form consists of sections which are 
appended to each word in the sequence. 
Similarly, the member of C appended to each 
word in the sequence is the same (in the 
example above, the first two words have C, 
and the Q. of the last word. contains C,). 
The C morphemes are therefore discontinu- 
ous in this environment in the same way as 
the D morphemes. , 

In other cases, we have a sequence of two 
words, the first containing C, and the second 
any C (not necessarily C,), which may be 
included in Q.: umiap suyua of the boat, its 
front. Here we notice that if the first word 
lacks the plural suffix, only certain members 
of Q. occur in the second word; and if the 
first has the plural, certain other Q, occur in 
the second. This division of Q, is not the 
same as in the paragraph above. Hence we 
can redivide Q. along a new criterion: those 
which contain the plural of the preceding C, 
and those which contain the singular of the 
preceding C,. In accordance with the last 
paragraph, both -i his... s and -it their... s 
(both are Q, containing C,) contain the plural 
of their preceding S and agree with the,plural 
of the other C, words in the sequente, while 
-a his one and -at their one (also Q. containing 
C,) do not contain the plural of their S and 
agree with the lack of plural in the other C, 
words of that sequence.” In terms of the 
present paragraph, both -it:their . . . s and -at 
their one contain the plural of their own per- 
son agreeing with the plural of the C, word 
which comes before in the sequence, while -i 
his...8 and -a his one do not contain the 
plural, again in agreement with the C, word. 

In a similar way, we find differences of dis- 


tribution and an agreement between mem- 


bers of Q. which occur in sequences with 
morphemes meaning J, those occurring with 
morphemes meaning thou, those occurring 
with S, words or morphemes meaning he 
’ 19 Note iylua his (one) -house, iyluat their (one) 
house, iylui his houses, iyluit their houses. 
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(she), and those occurring in a special subset 
of the positions of the last members men- 
tioned.» The Q, thus contain elements 
agreeing with person. 

When a word contains Q, but no C,, we can 
now analyze each Q, as containing the follow- 
ing components: either C, or C,; either singu- 
lar or dual or plural of the S-part of the 
word to which the Q, is suffixed; first, second, 
or third (or, in some positions, fourth) person 
(as possessor of the S-part); and singular, 
dual, or plural of the person. In words 
which contain C, after the Q. (e.g. nuna-Sti- 
nit from our land) only half the Q, members 
occur. I.e. the Q, are not differentiated as 
to C, and C, in this case, and we may say 
that they do not contain C, or C,: the C, 
which follows the Q, replaces the C, or C, 
which is contained in the Q. when there is no 
C, following." 

The members of Q, can also be considered 
as combinations of morphemic components. 
In a sequence consisting of word with C, and 
word with Q,, only half of Q, occur if the C, 
lacks plural suffix, while the other half occur 
if the C, has the plural: inu-k pisuy-pu-q the 
man went, inu-it pisuy-pu-t the men, they 
went. Similarly, particular Q, occur accord- 
ing to the person of the C, word.» We 


13 This last group contains the recurrent or 
fourth person which occurs in the positions indi- 
cated at the cnd of section 3. 

14 Since we describe Q. (or Q. plus C,) as con- 
taining both C and D as well as person, it is con- 
venient to say that even when the person (Q.) is 
lacking we have both C and D present. By the 
side of iylu house (with Ca) and iylup of the house 
(with C,) we have iylut house (with D). We can 
analyze iylup as containing not only D but C,. D 
or C, D, these last two being identical phonemi- 
cally. With the other members of C this phonemic 
identity does not occur: iylumut to the house, 
iylunut to the houses. If we analyze iylut in this 
way, C. and C, become similar to C, in respect to 
D, and the forms which sometimes have Q, suffixes 

‘ always have C (instead of having the C, and C. 
absent if D follows without Q., as it does iniylut). 
There is nothing morphophonologically irregular 
in considering that iylut contains a zero C, or C,, 
since C’, is in any case zero after iylu, and the -p 
of iylup would drop before a following -t (two 
consonants do not occur at the end of a word). 
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therefore analyx2 each Q, into a person com- 
ponent and a number. component. 

We now note the limitations of Q, in re- 
spect to sequences consisting of word with 
C, plus word with C, plus word with Q. If 
D follows the C, we find only particular Q, 
morphemes occurring, the rest occurring if 
D does not follow C,. There is a similar sub- 
grouping of the Q, morphemes in agreement 
with the presence or absence of D morphemes 
after C,. This sub-grouping, however, criss- 
crosses with sub-grouping in agreement with 
D after C,. Finally, it is also possible to 
obtain separate sub-groupings of Q, in agree- 
ment with the person of the C,-containing 
word and in agreement with the person of 
the C, containing word. On the basis of all 
this we consider each Q, as a combination 
of four components: person (“subject’’); its 
number; another person (‘object’); the 
number of this other person. 

The various agreements as to D noted in 
the last few paragraphs can be expressed by 
saying that in the sequence environments” 
6 ORR 5 EGTA Y, EP. 
-M,.R...R, and -C,...-M,RR... the D 
morphemes are discontinuous, being com- 
posed of sections one of which occurs in each 
position within the sequence (if the D mor- 
pheme occurs in that sequence). 

The many Q,, Q,, and Q. morphemes have 
now been reduced distributionally to various 
combinations of four R components and the 
previously recognized D, C,,and C,." There 


15 Plus the added conditions for the recurrent 
person. 

16 R indicates the personal reference parts of 
Qe, Q-, Qs (the last containing two independent 
R). The...indicate the position within the 
environment of the portions of D, after the 
respective R or other morpheme. 

17 If we could state with phonemic or morpho- 
phonemic regularity what portions of each Q 
were D, C, and R, we would break each Q up into 
these successive morphemes. This is indeed 
possible for various members of Q in various 
Eskimo dialects. However, since a statement of 


the phonemic variants of each component, in the 
environment of each Q, would be very complicated 
and irregular, it seems best to list the Q as mor- 
phemes, by and large, and to carry out a com- 
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is gain rather than loss in considering the 
person references of Q, and Q., and the 
double references of Q,, as being all the same 
elements R rather than different possessive, 
subject, object, etc., pronouns. It is char- 
acteristic of Eskimo that not only are these 
pronouns different in meaning from English 
subject, object, etc., but they also do not 
differ in meaning from each other except in 
ways related to the difference in their posi- 
tions. The R of Q,, and to a lesser extent 
of Q, are often phonemically identical or 
similar to the corresponding FR of Q.. The 
third person singular member of Q, has in 
many environments the variant -q, identical 
with the C, suffix. From the point of view 
of English, tikipputit (S, 47,; R) can be 
translated thy arrival (as though it were 
S, C, R) or thou arrivest; tikippuq (also S, 
M,,; R) can be translated arrival (as though 
it were S, C,) or he arrives. 

Various special distributional limitations 
can be conveniently stated in terms of these 
components.’ For example, the two FR in a 
(Q, morpheme are never the same. We do 
not have a given person as both “subject” 
and “object” in a Q,; English he stabs him- 
self would be translated in the same way as 
he is stabbed or (someone) stabs him, i.e. 
kapi@uq (S, M,;R). The first three persons 
of R have much the same distribution. The 
fourth or recurrent, meaning he himself or his 
own, occurs almost only in -C... (-C) 
-M,R; and -M,,(R,) . . . -41,R3(R.). 

In a similar but much simpler analysis, 
the negative-modal morphemes (Thalbitzer 
1036-45) can be broken down into combina- 
tions of a negative component (member of 
T.» and occurring last before /) plus the 
previously recognized M morphemes. 


4. Equivalence of morpheme sequences. 





ponental breakdown only for grammatical anal- 
ysis. 

18 Parentheses indicate that the enclosed ele- 
ment sometimes occurs in this environment, but 
not always. R; indicates the third person mem- 
ber of R. The . subscript of R is only to indicate 
that the two R so treated are identical. 
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A compact description of the structure of 
utterances in terms of the morpheme classes 
can be obtained if we equate every. mor- 
pheme class or sequence of morpheme classes 
to any other sequence which substitutes for 
it within the utterance. 

We begin with the classes S, and S, and 
their equivalents. 

S, = N'. This and the next equation are 
merely a change of symbols so as not to 
confuse the syntactic status of N and V 
sequences with the specific morpheme 
classes S, and S,. S, includes all the sub- 
groups of S,, within the distributional 
limitations noted in section 2 above. 

S, = V'. ; 

S, Tan = N'. The sequence of S, and 7, 

can be substituted for S, (i.e. the sequence 

occurs in the same utterance positions and 
word positions as does S,). Since the S, of 
this equation can itself be the resultant of 

Sn, Tan = N' (since S, = N), this equation 

permits a whole series of 7',,, after an initial 

Sn. 


S: Tz, = N’. 
S, Ten = N'. 
S, T.. = V4. E.g. tuqut hill (S,,), tuqutsi 


kill-things (Sie Tris = V3). 

S: Ts. = ™. 

S, Ta = V'. E.g. iylu-qaq have a house, 
substitutable for tikip arrive. 


N T., = N. Eg. iylu-inaq only a ‘house. 

VT%, = ¥: 

tak- S,z = S,2. S,g@ is included in S, 
above. 


When N or V are not substitutable for all 
the preceding N or V,, they are given a higher 
raised numeral than the ones for which they 
do not substitute. 

VM, = N*. To this N° we can no longer 
add, say, T,,, since T',, is added only 
to N’. 

N? C T.. = V*. A raised numeral on the 
left hand side of the equation represents 
itself and all lower numerals. 


V2 M, = V3. 
V?2M,, = Ve. 
N? R= Ne. 


N? (Sna) N? = N*. When C is added here 
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it is added as one discontinuous suffix to 
each word in this sequence. 
N? C, N? = N°. 
N?* C, N*? = N*. This is reported to be rare. 
V2 (N*) N2 N = N. See below. 
P.V, = Vs. 


N? GS = P3. 
P, C, = Pa. 
P, V* = V*. 
N* C, V3 = V*. 


In what follows it is noteworthy that al- 
though V sometimes occurs with one R (Q,) 
and sometimes with two R (Q,), and al- 
though the N, preceding it sometimes agrees 
with and refers to the “subject” R of the V 
(when it is Q,) and sometimes the ‘‘object”’ 
R of the V (the second R or Q,), we can 
nevertheless make a simple distributional 
statement in the matter: V always has an R 
agreeing as to plural and person with a pre- 
ceding N,, and only sometimes does it also 
have an FR agreeing with a preceding N,. 
NCV?R=V?R=N,'V*. The presence 

of only one F indicates that the V? = 

V? Mi. 

NC,V? RN. = NAN! V?. The presence 
of two R (one listed after the V* and the 
other included in the N,*) indicates that 
the V? = V? M,y:. 

N‘ D = N*. If the N* has discontinuous 
parts, so has the D. 

(N, ) N.E V3 (N. *) NE V* = 

’ P, utterance = utterance. 
Bearing in mind the fact that for each 

symbol henceforth used we can carry out the 

substitutions permitted by the equations 
above, we can now say that every utterance 
consists either of P, or else of 


V"(N;,) or 
N.} with <N,° or 
Py 


(W"). NS: VP. 


or any single word. 


5. Utterance structure. 

If we consider not the particular distribu- 
tional interrelations among the morpheme 
classes, as expressed in section 4, but their 
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relation to word and utterance juncture, we 
find that the structure of any minimum ut- 
terance (word) is either P or else 


S(a num- 
((M,)CT..)M,R = 
ber of (D)(R(D))(E) 


The order is generally as indicated, except 
that the separation of R, D, and C com- 
ponents is not always subject to a clear or- 
dering, and that C, morphemes occur after 
R(D). 

All utterances are sequences of these mini- 
mum utterances within the limitations noted 
in section 4. 

The final statement can be varied by vari- 
ous alternative formulations. For example, 
D could become an always-occurring rather - 
than sometimes-occurring suffix of N* (i.e. 
of N and of R) if we added a zero singular 
to the dual and plural. Conversely, R could 
be reduced to a sometimes-occurring suffix of 
V if one of the persons, say R;, were regarded 
as automatic to V,so that the mere occur- 
rence of V included the occurrence of R; 
unless another FR is specified. This could 
not be done to the second (R) in the formula 
above, since all the members of this R are 
occasionally absent, so that no one of them 
could be regarded as automatically present. 
In a similar fashion, M, and C could be re- 
duced to sometimes-occurring classes; in the 
case of C either C, or C, could be considered 
automatic with every N. All these varia- 
tions, however, would not make a consider- 
able change in the structural formulation. 

A number of the characteristics of Eskimo 
as compared with other languages appear in 
this statement of the distributional struc- 
ture: e.g. the large number of morpho- 
phonemic variations in phonemic environ- 
ments (especially of morpheme-boundary 
consonants) ; the long stringing of non-initial 
morphemes; the fact that S and either M,R 
or C occur in every non-P word (and that 
the occurrence of one member of each of 
these classes excludes the occurrence of any 
other member in that word). Other char- 
acteristics of Eskimo do not appear here: 
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chiefly, the fact that there are very many T 
morphemes; and the specific action or situa- 
tion meanings of many of the T' (e.g. -siaq 
obtained, -kuluk lonely, -miu inhabitant of, 
-ynit to smell of). 


NEWMAN’S YAWELMANI”® 


1. Phonemic composition of morphemes. 

A major characteristic of Yokuts is the 
fact that morphemes of particular distribu- 
tional classes have very limited types of 
phonemic composition. For example, all 
morphemes of class V! (not including V,') 
consist of either 2 or 3 consonants in the odd- 
numbered phonemic positions, one discon- 
tinuous vowel occupying both even-num- 
bered phonemic positions, and the length 
phoneme in one or neither of the even- 
numbered positions: xata eat, xaya’ place, 
ilik sing, ’a‘mal help. 

Even more noteworthy are the vowel 
changes which take place in each morpheme 
when another morpheme is suffixed to it: 
hulos-’an he is sitting down, hulu’su-’ he 
will cause to sit down, huls-atin desire to sit 
down. These vowel changes are associated 
with the individual suffix before which they 
occur, since the same type of vowel change 
will occur in all morphemes when -atin fol- 
lowsthem. The vowel changes are not asso- 
ciated with the individual morpheme in 
which they occur, since the morpheme (e.g. 
the hls“ sit down above) has various changes, 
depending on which suffix follows it. We 
can therefore say that each of these vowel 
changes is simply part of the associated suf- 
fix, a part which extends over the preceding 
morpheme and which consists not of adding 
phonemes to that preceding morpheme but 
of replacing vowels, length, and ’ within it. 
The number of different types of vowel 
change is considerably smaller than the num- 
ber of different suffixes, so that there are 
many cases of different suffixes beginning 
with the same vowel change. This can be 

19 Stanley S. Newman, The Yawelmani Dialect 


of Yokuts, LSNA 222-48; Stanley Newman, 
Yokuts Language of California (New York, 1944). 
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likened to the fact that different suffixes 
begin with the same phoneme; or each type 
of vowel change can be considered as a mor- 
phophonemic juncture such that each suffix 
occurs after one of another of these morpho- 
phonemic junctures. 

A less ramified peculiarity of the phonemic 
composition of morphemes is the vowel har- 
mony of suffixes. In the case of Yokuts, 
this term refers to the fact that the vowels 
in all suffixes (except the two morphemes 
comprising M,) are the same as the last 
vowel of the preceding morpheme as to 
mouth position if they-are the same as to 
height: dos-hotin desire to report, ’ut’-hatin 
desire to steal. This can be expressed by 
saying that the morphemes which contain a 
vowel determining or determined by vowel 
harmony contain in that position not a full 
vowel but rather two vocalic components, 
height and position, the position being a 
long component extending across morpheme 
boundary onto the next vowel place which 
has identical height component. 

Aside from these characteristics, Yawel- 
mani has few peculiarities in the phonemic 
composition of morphemes. There is a re- 
duplicating element, i.e. one composed not of 
particular phonemes but of a recurrence of 
whatever phonemes were contained in the 
preceding morpheme; this is a positional 
variant of -da- repeatedly, and occurs only 
after two-consonant morphemes and after 
three-consonant morphemes before -wiyi- do, 
say. There are few discontinuous mor- 
phemes, the number of these being reduced 
by the fact that the verb has no subject or 
object pronoun affixes and hence no agree- 
ment as to number, etc., with neighboring 
nouns, Lastly, it appears to be unnecessary 
to recognize any zero morphemes (mor- 
phemes whose phonemic composition is zero 
phonemes), since the three zero morphemes 
(subjective singular, verbal noun, future) 
which do occur are assotiated each with a 
characteristic (and not common) vowel 
change in the preceding morpheme. We can 
say that these morphemes consist of the 
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respective vowel changes and are therefore 
phonemically identifiable. 


2. Morpheme alternants and morpho- 
phonemes. 

Few morphemes have suppletively differ- 
ent positional alternants. Thus there is -e 
(with a particular vowel change in the pre- 
ceding morpheme) causative which occurs 
only after three-consonant V! while -a:la- 
(with another vowel change) occurs after 
two-consonant V!. There is -’ future which 
occurs after morphemes ending in - while -en 
occurs after other morphemes. And -da: 
repeatedly alternates with a variant consist- 
ing of reduplication, as noted above. 

There are very few cases of morphopho- 
nemic alternation involving consonants. In 
contrast, all the different vowel changes (dif- 
ferent as to the vowels which are changed 
and as to the consonantal environment in 
which the change occurs) which go to make 
up a single vowel change type, are ultimately 
morphophonemic variants of that vowel 
change type.” 


3. Morpheme classes. : 

P: particles, not occurring in one word- 
structure with any other morphemes. 
They may be subdivided as follows: 

P,: occurring only initially in utterances: 
’ama’ and, ’angi is it that?*! 

P,: occurring anywhere within the utter- 
ance: ’e‘man to no avail. 

P.: between any two words of like class: 
yow and (yow is also a member of P,), 
V or. 


2° The vowel changes which are included under 
a single type appear identical only after Newman’s 
configurational analysis. Without benefit of this 
analysis they would appear to differ as between 
bases (V') having different phonemic composition, 
and particularly as between bases and ‘‘themes”’ 
(initials other than V!, or sequences of any initial 
, Plus medials). For this reason, the setting up of 
“Newman’s stem types (types of vowel changes) 
is a compact morphophonemic organization. 
21 This could be divided into two morphemes, 
an introductory ‘an (in P.) plus the interrogative 
gi which is noted below. 
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gi interrogative, always after some word. 

Pq: each occurring as an utterance by itself: 
’ohom no (also in Ps), hiyuk hello. 

I: initial morphemes within word and, 
except for P, within utterance. This in- 
cludes the following distinct classes: 

V!: verb bases, which occur directly before 
M; or other M,,, M,,, and which undergo, 
before these medial suffixes, the major 
vowel changes organized by Newman in 
LSNA 235 and Yokuts 23-4 (as compared 
with the much simpler pre-suffixal vowel 
changes which occur in the remaining ini- 
tials or in M). 

V,': a few verb initials having the phonemic 
and morphophonemic characteristics of 
V:M, but not morphemically divisible: 
hoyle: hunt. 

wiyi do, say, occurring after Q, but otherwise 
like a member of V'. 

Q: a group of four-, two-, and three-conso- 
nant morphemes (the first two types never 
occurring except before wiyi, and the first 
one not reduplicated) which occur before 
wiyi: t’apwiyi slap. 

N': noun initials or roots, occurring some- 
times before M and sometimes directly 
before F,, (with or without intervening D): 
k’ac obsidian. 

N,: personal and demonstrative nouns, oc- 
curring before F’,, and before both the dual 
and the plural members of D: na: J. 

N;: interrogatives, occurring before the sub- 
jective and two other members of F, 
(which two varies with the particular N;) 
plus -uk: 

N:: place names, occurring only before the 
-w locative member of F,,: ’alt(a)-w Altaw, 
’a'lit salt grass. 

M: medial morphemes, occurring after I 
and before F. Sub-classes: 

M,..: occurring after V! and before F,: 
atin desire to. Some of these occur only 
directly after V' and are marked M;; the 
others sometimes occur after other My». 

M,,: after V' or V® and before F,: -n 
verbal noun. 

M,: after N and before F,: -na* procure. 
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Man: after N and before F,: -iyin one who 
has, -hal plural number. 

Mapnp: 2 mMorpheme which occurs after ma’- 
you, a member of N,, and before D, with 
the meaning and J: mak’ you and I, 
ma’ak’ you two. 

M,: two auxiliary suffixes, whose vowels 
are not affected by vowel harmony” and 
which occur before only 5 members of F,: 
-xo° durative. 

D: two plural-dual suffixes, occurring before 
F,. In particular: 

dual:. occurring only after N>». 

plural: occurring after N and N,. 

F,: word-final suffixes which occur after V', 
My, May: -enfuture. Five of these, which 
also occur after M,, are marked F,. 

F,: subordinating word-final suffixes which 
occur after V1, My, Mon, but differ from 
F, in that they do not usually occur in an 
utterance without another word contain- 
ing F, (i.e. there are utterances with F, 
words, and utterances with F, words and 
F, words, but only rarely utterances with 
F, words alone): -e-ni in order to. 

F,: six case morphemes occurring after N: 
-nit ablative.” 

22 This can be expressed by saying that a semi- 
open morphophonemic juncture occurs before M. 
(across which the long vowel components do not 
extend, as they do not extend across open word 
juncture), or by saying that the vowel places of 
M, are occupied not by the distance vowel com- 


ponents (which extend in vowel harmony) but 
by whole vowels. 

* These are the subjective and 5 oblique cases. 
The subjective consists of -i after the plural mor- 
pheme and of a particular vowel change (with zero 
additive suffix) otherwise. The 5 oblique cases 
all begin with identical vowel changes, but it does 
not seem useful to recognize this vowel change 
as a general oblique morpheme, since there is 
perhaps only one (syntactic or morphological) 
distribution which these 5 have as against the 
subjective and which we could say is the special 
distribution of the general oblique morpheme 
(Va? Nor = Va. There is, of course, a disadvan- 
tage in recognizing the general oblique morpheme, 
since we would then have to specify a special 
limitation of distribution applying between it 
and the 5 specific oblique cases. 
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uk: a morpheme occurring after all N; F,: 
wa‘tinuk of whom? 


4. Equivalence of morpheme sequences. 
V.2-in = V?. V,,! indicates those V! which 
contain only two consonants. -in become, 
get to be, is a member of M,,. This se- 
quence (Newman’s fake base) has the V'M 
internal structure, but the distribution 
of a pure V'. Next to other members of 
V!, -in has the effect of any other M,,. 
Compare he-xin get fat (= V*) and logwin 

get pulverized (= V'M). 

Qwiyi = V". 

V! M; = V’. 

V? M,, = V*. This provides for more than 
one M,,: xat-hatin-xas do nothing but de- 
stre to eat, xat-hatin desire to eat. 

y? M,, = N. 

The medials which occur with V occur 
with any member of V. Among the few ex- 
ceptions is -le- with a unique vowel change 
continue; it occurs with only a few V’, all 
with three consonants and no length in first 
vowel place: logiw-le- keep pulverizing. In 
contrast, the medials which occur after N, 
in the next two equations, each occur after a 
few particular members of N. Although no 
limit is set by these equations on the number 
of medials which occur together, after either 
V or N, there are never more than a few in a 
single word, and any particular medial is not 


repeated. 

N' M,, = V?. 
N! Man = N1. 
Vv? M,F, = V’. 


V? F, = V*. Eg. hoyle--hin he hunted. 
V?F, = Ve. 
Nz! Mapap = N;’. 
N; = N*. Thisis necessary because D does 
not occur after N;. 
N?D = N°’. 
NM plural = N?. 
N? F, = N°. 
Ni locative = N°. 
of F,. 
We now proceed to sequences of separate 
words. 


The locative is a member 
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2 No? = N.*. indicates any member of 
F, included in the N*; ; indicates the 
objective case member of F,, included in 
the N?: yolowé-in yoko: ¢i of the one who is 
assembling the people can be replaced in its 
utterance by the first word (whose F,, is 
possessive case) alone. 

N2 Ny? = Nz*. 0s indicates the posses- 
sive case member of F,,: k’a¢-a min your 


obsidian can be replaced in its utterance. 


by the first word (obsidian, whose F, is 
objective case) alone. 

Ni N2 = Ni. Two nouns having the 
same case are in apposition and may be re- 
placed by a single one having that case: 
ta-nit pilnit from that road (from that, from 
road). This can be expressed by saying 
that the F, is a discontinuous morpheme 
extending over one or more N. We might 
have written the equations differently: 
N? N? = N’, and then N? F, = N* as 
above, where the N? would now represent 
either one N? or more (depending on 
whether the N? in this last equation was a 
resultant of the preceding N* N? = N°? 
equation). A special case of this is the 
nominal sentence: no°¢o(’) be-mamgué 
A clever fellow—Humming Bird. (where 
both N have the subjective member of F,,). 

V2 No® = V.?. ou indicates any member 
of F,, except the subjective. 

Ve Ne =-V8. 

‘V3 V? = V*. The last three equations, 
each of which is repeatable, permit within 
a single utterance a number of verb 
clauses, each containing a number of 
nouns or noun phrases in addition to its 
verb (excluding subjective case nouns in 
V, clauses), and with all clauses but one 
containing V, rather than V. Yawelmani 
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utterances apparently tend to be short, 
and do not eke out all the possibilities of 
this structure within one utterance. 
Note, for example, taxan’an kew mam 
bine‘teni he is coming here to ask you, 
containing V*, VN, + the locative member 
of F,, N, + the objective member of F,, 
and V,*. The first two words constitute a 
V? clause, and the second two a V3 clause. 
We now consider the relation of P to ut- 

terances. 

V! M,, = P. This occurs with very few 
morphemes of these classes: ’ut’t’al solely. 

word + gi = that word. ma’ gi was it you 
is substitutable for ma’ you in the identical 
environment. 

word P. word = either word (or any word of © 
their class). We can substitute kayiw for 
kayiw yow be-mamgué in ’ama’ kayiw 
yow be‘mamgué pana‘hin And Coyote and 
Humming Bird arrived. and still have a 
Yawelmani utterance. 

some words of utterance + P, + remaining 
words of utterance = that utterance. 

P, + utterance = that utterance. 
We can now say that every utterance con- 

sists either of Pa or of Niwa? (sub for subjec- 

tive member of F’,,,) or of V*. 


5. Utterance structure. 

If we consider the morpheme classes in 
relation to word and utterance juncture, we 
find that the structure of any minimum ut- 
terance is either P or else N; F,, -uk or else 


§(M.) F, or F, 
UD) F, 


All utterances are sequences of these mini- 
mum utterances, in almost any order. 


1(M,) (a number of M) 


REVIEWS 


Lincuistic Structures OF NATIVE 
America. By Harry Hoijer and others. 
Viking Fund Publications in Anthropology 
No. 6, New York, 1946. 423 p. $4.50. 

This volume is a collection of grammar- 
sketches of American Indian Languages. 
It was first planned by Edward Sapir and 
is now issued in dedication to Franz Boas. 
There are twelve sketches written by nine 
contributors. An Introduction by Harry 
Hoijer on the linguistic families of the Amer- 
icas appears as a prooimion to the collection. 

In the following sections the sketches 
comprised in Linguistic Structures of Native 
America are listed separately and briefly 
annotated. The annotations consist of: 
1) a listing of morphological processes and 
categories as stated by the author of each 
sketch, selected for their apparent primary 
importance to the analysis given. Not all 
categories are noted, only those most clearly 
set forth as basic and those most easily 
extractable; 2) quotation of some of the 
significant definitions of categories found 
in the sketches; 3) occasional descriptive 
remarks and criticisms of statements ex- 
tracted from the sketches. 

The sketches are listed in order of 
occurrence in the book. MHoijer’s Introduc- 
tion is discussed first. Hoijer gives an 
annotated outline of the chief classifications 
which have been recorded of the native 
languages of North, Central, and South 
America. His North American listings are 
based on Powell with the later suggestions 
of Sapir and others accompanying. The 
Voegelin and Voegelin Map of North Ameri- 
can Indian Languages appeared too late for 
consultation. The Central American out- 
line rests primarily on the works of Swanton 
and Thomas, Sapir, and J. Alden Mason. 
South American classifications derive from 
Rivet. Problems of conflicting interpreta- 
tions of evidence in the establishment of 
language affiliations are mentioned only 
historically by Hoijer. He does not attempt 
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to decide any questions of classification nor 
to present any new evidence which might 
bear on the problems concerned. 


MORRIS SWADESH, SOUTH GREENLANDIC 
(ESKIMO) 


Morphological Processes: 
I. Suffixation 
Morphological Classes: 
I. Words 
1) Verbs: inherently transitive verbs, 
inherently intransitive verbs, 
double transitive verbs 
2) Substantives: normal nouns, de- 
pendent nouns, pronoun-modify- 
ing nouns, numerals, demonstra- 
tive-directionals, interrogatives 
3) Particles: modifying particles, re- , 
lational particles, predicational 
particles, expressives, imitatives 


II. Enclitics: conjunctive enclitics, em- 
phatic enclitics, predication-forming 
enclitics 

III. Stems 
IV. Themes 
V. Suffixes: subnominal suffixes, sub- 


verbial suffixes, postformative suf- 

fixes 
Enclitics: “Enclitics are a class of suffixes 
which are semantically like independent 
words in that they express notions similar 
to those of particles, but phonetically de- 
pendent in that they are attached to the end 
of other words and require phonetic modifi- 
cations similar to those which apply within 
the word.” 

The. crude data is derived primarily from 
S. Kleinschmidt, Grammatik der Grénlin- 
dischen Sprache (Berlin 1851), and. also 
somewhat from W. Thalbitzer, Eskimo 
(1911). 


HARRY HOIJER, CHIRICAHUA APACHE 


Morphological Processes: 
I. Affixation 
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Morphological Classes: 
I. Words 
1) Nouns: simple nouns 1, 2; nouns 
derived from verbs, compound 
nouns 
2) Verbs 
3) Particles 1, 2 
II. Morphemes 
i) Prefixes: proclitics, adverbial pre- 
fixes, object pronouns, iterative 
mode prefixes, distributive pre- 
fixes, deictic prefixes, tense-modal 
prefixes, subject pronouns, classi- 
fiers 
“2) Stems 
a) Noun 
b) Verb 
c) Particle 
Enclitics 
1) Postpositions 
2) Relatives 
3) Tense-Modal Enclitics 
Words: “Chiricahua Apache words are 
minimum free forms composed of one or 
more syllables.” Enclitics: ‘‘Proclitics and 
enclitics are bound forms which may be 
added to words of any form class.”” Hoiier 
says: “It should be emphasized that it is 
not possible to define the tonemes in terms 
of specific musical or physical descriptions. 
As for all other phonemes, the pronunciation 
of tonemes varies from speaker to speaker 
and in accordance with emotional and other 
factors affecting each speaker. Not only 
are the level (i.e., high and low) tones not 
always pronounced alike but there is never 
precisely the same interval between the 
two registers."! 

It ‘is important to make the point about 
the relativity or non-relativity of the in- 
tervals between tone levels. Hoijer may 
be confusing tonemes with tone contours 
when he speaks of variation in accordance 
with “emotional” and other factors.? 


II. 


1 66. 

2K. L. Pike (The Intonation of American Eng- 
lish, Ann Arbor, 1945, passim) associates the tone- 
contours of a non-tone language (American 
English) with emotion, momentary feelings and 
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LEONARD BLOOMFIELD, ALGONQUIAN 


Morphological classes: 
I. Word 
1) Noun 
2) Verb 1, 2, 3, 4 
3) Particle: Pronouns 
4) Suffix 
a) Final Suffixes: abstract, 
crete 
b) Medial Suffixes 
5) Accretive Elements 
a) Premedials 
b) Postmedials 
c) Prefinals 
II. Roots 
1) Relative Roots 
2) Reduplicative Roots 
Bloomfield derives the structure of Algon- 
quian from a reconstruction of Proto- 
Algonquian based particularly on Fox, 
Cree, Menomini, Ojibwa, and from the specific 
data of these languages. The sketch is 
followed by a useful ‘Bibliography of 
Algonquian According to Language 
Groups.” 


con- 


C. F. VOEGELIN, DELAWARE, AN EASTERN 
ALGONQUIAN LANGUAGE 


Morphological Classes: 
I. Morphemes 
1) Prefixes 
2) Suffixes 
3) Stems 
II. Themes 
III. Words 
IV. Morpheme Alternants 
Theme: ‘In general, any theme is taken 
to be a form ready for inflection; analysis 
of this form may reveal a stem, or stems in 
composition, with or without derivative or 
formative suffixes.” 
Voegelin’s sketch is notable for its use of 





morpheme alternants in morphological 
description. 
the like. Perhaps the emotion mentioned by 


Hoijer refers to additive contours rather than to 
simple differences in production of the basic 
tones of a tone language. 
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BENJAMIN LEE WHORF, THE HOPI LANGUAGE, 
TOREVA DIALECT 


Morphological Processes: 
I. Suffixing 
II. Prefixing 
III. Reduplication 1, 2, 3 
IV. lotization 
V. Length-Change 
VI. Stress-Shift, 1, 2 
VII. Contraction 
VIII. Order of Morphemes 1, 2 
Morphological Classes: 
I. Sentence 
1) Major Sentence 
2) Minor Sentence 
II. Word 
III. Clause 
Sentence: “The sentence may be roughly 
defined as an utterance that may be followed 
by a long pause without sense of incom- 
pleteness.”” Word: “A word in Hopi, may 
be defined as either a minimal major or minor 
sentence,...or a sentence-element of the 
same juncture-type and lexeme class as such 
a word.” 


GEORGE L. TRAGER, AN OUTLINE OF TAOS 
GRAMMAR 


Morphological Processes: 
I. Affixation: prefixation, 
II. Stem-Compounding 
III. Internal Change 
IV. Reduplication 
V. Suppletion 
Morphological Classes: 
I. Sentence 
II. Phrase 
III. Word 
1) Verbs 
2) Substantives 
3) Particles 
IV. Morphemes 
1) Dependent morphemes = affixes 
2) Nondependent morphemes 
Sentence: ‘The phonemic limitations of the 
beginning and end of a sentence are the 
same as those of a word...and a single 
syllable may be a full sentence.” Word: 
5 


suffixation 
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“Each word, whether of one syllable or 
more, has one loud stress. . . .”’ 

Trager includes some definitions of hasic 
linguistic terms e.g.: ““The phonology of a 
language is defined as including all the 
phenomena relevant to the production and 
use of its sounds.’ and: “‘Morphophonemics 
is concerned with the relationship of the 
phonemes within the pattern of function 
possessed by the morphemes composed of 
them.’ He employs the “overt” and 
“covert”? grammatical categories used by 
Whorf. 


STANLEY S. NEWMAN, THE YAWELMANI DIA- 
LECT OF YOKUTS 


Morphological Processes: 
I. Suffixation 
II. Ablaut Change 
III. Reduplication 
IV. Proclisis 
Morphological Classes: 
I. Words 
1) Verbs 
2) Substantives 
3) Particles 
4) Interjections 
II. Themes 
III. Stems 
IV. Bases 
V. Roots 
Stems: “Stems are formed from roots by 
processes of vowel change.” 
Newman’s sketch covers Yawelmani, only 
one of the six dialects described in his 
larger grammar of Yokuts ® 


A. M. HALPERN, YUsIA 


Morphological Processes: 
I. Vocalic Ablaut 
II. Composition 
III. Reduplication 
IV. Affixation 


3 187. 

4 187. 

5 Stanley Newman, Yokuts Language of Cali- 
fornia, New York, 1944. 
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Morphological Classes: 
I. Theme 
II. Word 
1) Noun 
2) Verb 
Word: “The word consists of two types of 
immediate constituents: a theme and non- 
thematic elements.” 

Halpern puts some emphasis on state- 
ments of the positional distribution of Yuma 
forms. His Tables IV and V give positions 
of occurrence for noun and verb forms. 


HARRY HOIJER, TONKAWA 


Morphological Processes: 
I. Word Order 
II. Compounding 
III. Reduplication 
IV. Affixation 
Morphological Classes: 
I. Morpheme 
1) Themes: free, bound 
2) Affixes: transformative affixes, 
verbal affixes, noun and pronoun 
affixes 
3) Enclities 
II. Word 
1) Noun 
2) Pronoun 
3) Verb 
4) Particle 
The sketch is a brief summary of Hoijer’s 
Handbook Grammar of Tonkawa.‘ 


MORRIS SWADESH, CHITIMACHA 


Morphological Processes: 
I. Juxtaposition 
II. Suffixation 
III. Amalgamation 
IV. Suppletion 
Morphological Classes: 
I. Sentence 
II. Phrase 
III. Word 
1) Verb 
* Harry Hoijer, Tonkawa, An Indian Language 


of Texas. Handbook of American Indian Lan- 
guages 3.1-148 (1933). 
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2) Noun 

3) Adjective 

4) Particle 

5) Postposition 
Phrase: ‘“The use of a phrase melody marks 
the phrase. The choice between two phrase 
melodies depends on the make-up of the 
phrase.”” Sentence: “The sentence is made 
up of one or more predications,...”” Swadesh 
says: “A peculiarity of Chitimacha is the 
presence of a number of cases of alternate 
equivalent forms, not different as to mean- 
ing.’’? 

The problem of determining the semantic 
and stylistic classification of such alternate 
forms seems to be open for the development 
of informant techniques which may clarify 
the situation. Similar alternates apparently 
exist in Seneca. A Seneca informant 
(Charley Butler, 1946) was able on prelimi- 
nary questioning only to state the existence 
of the alternates and to label them as “‘long”’ 
and “short” forms. Further investigation 
for Seneca has not as yet been undertaken. 


MARY R. HAAS, A GRAMMATICAL SKETCH 


OF TUNICA 


Morphological Processes: 
I. Juxtaposition 


II. Affixation: prefixation, infixation, 
suffixation 
III. Reduplication 


IV. Suppletion 
Morphological Classes: 
I. Stems: primary, secondary 
II. Affixes 
1) Derivational 
2) Syntactic 
a) Inflective 
b) Noninflective 
1) Preverbs 
2) Enclitic particles 
Words 
1) Independent personal pronouns 
2) Nouns 
3) Interrogative-indefinite pronouns 
4) Adjectives 


III. 
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5) Auxiliary Verbs III. Sentences 
6) Active Verbs 1) Major 
7) Static Verbs 2) Minor 
8) Adverbs IV. Clauses 
9) Postpositions V. Phrases 


10) Quantitatives 
11) Comparatives 
12) Sentence Connectives 
13) Exclamatives 

IV. Phrase 
Word: “The structural elements of the word 
are a stem and one or more affixes.”’ 

The sketch is mainly a condensation of 
the previously published larger grammar.* 
Haas’ statement of the morphological cate- 
gories used in description is possibly the 
clearest of the entire book. Statements 
such as the following however seem relevant 
only to verbal imponderables and not 
directly appropriate to linguistic description: 
“The criteria needed in determining the 
gender-class of any given noun, however, 
reflect an inner or ‘teleological’ classification 
which is based on a certain few selective 
natural characteristics of the entity to which 
the noun refers.’’® 
BENJAMIN LEE WHORF, THE MILPA ALTA 
DIALECT OF AZTEC 


Morphological Processes: 
I. Affixing: prefixing, suffixing 
II. Reduplication 1, 2 
III. Ablaut 
1) Iotization 
IV. Contraction 
V. Compounding 
Morphological Classes: 
I. Paradigmatic Classes 
1) Pronominals 1, 2 
2) Entitives 1, 2, 3 
3) Verbs 1, 2, 3, 4 
If. Analytic Classes 
1) Conjunctions 1, 2 
2) Adverbs 
3) Interjections 
8 Mary R. Haas, Tunica. Handbook of Ameri- 


can Indian Languages 4.1-143 (1941). 
9 358. 


Whorf employs an elaborate system of 
grammatical categories based on philosophi- 
cal analyses of meaning.’ Typical of his 
semantic discussion is the following: ‘“There 
is also a semantic distinction between all 
nouns and all adjectives that deserves some 
attempt at description since it could scarcely 
be inferred from Western European anal- 
ogies, though the author cannot hope to 
achieve any very good brief definement of 
the matter. An adject ve seems to denote 
a portion of the objective field of space hav- 
ing a vague outline in which is localized 
a quality; while a noun denotes 1) portion 
of the objective field with definite or semi- 
definite outline (e.g., “house,” ‘‘man’’) 
or 2) generalized class of objective situations 
(e.g., “running,” “color,” “whiteness’’) or 
3) generalized class of subjective experience 
(e.g., “happiness,” ‘‘anger’’).’”!! 


LI FANG-KUEI, CHIPEWYAN 


Morphological Processes: 
I. Affixation: prefixation, suffixation 
II. Consonant Alternation 
III. Vocalic Alternation 
IV. Pitch Alternation 
Morphological Classes: 
T. Word 
1) Noun 
2) Verb 
3) Particle 
Word: “A word in Chipewyan may consist 
of a single stem syllable, with or without 
prefixes or suffixes.” 
Two statements from this sketch may be 
quoted to illustrate ways in which semantic 


-eategories are made to control the formal 


structure of the language: “Some stems 
have an intrinsic number idea in themselves 
10 See B. L. Whorf, Grammatical Categories, 


Lg. 21.1-11 (1945). : 
"11376. 
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and can only be used either in the singular, 
in the dual, or in the plural.’”’” ‘The future 
is often the same as the imperfective, some- 
times the same as the perfective, and some- 
times different from both, usually by an alter- 
nation of tone.’ 


GENERAL CRITIQUE 


The importance of this work should not 
be underestimated. This importance does 
not rest entirely on the value of the linguistic 
data presented or on the principle of 
preservation for posterity of some of the 
rapidly disappearing American Indian 
languages (Swadesh and Haas sketch 
languages for which there was only one 
native speaker remaining). What may be 
a greater importance is the illustration which 
this compilation gives of a method or 
methods for the orientation of linguistic 
data in terms of philosophical and taxonomic 
categories for the purpose of organized 
presentation in grammars. Specifically the 
methods represented here are (with a few 
exceptions) derived from or heavily influ- 
enced by the basic dicta of Edward Sapir. 
At the same time the heaviness of the debt 
to Sapir does not militate against the claim 
to originality which the influenced sketches 
obtain. The working out of the Sapirian 
principles in relation to specific language 
tasks involves as much need for problem 
solving as would a language analysis 
otherwise based. Some of the fundamental 
positions indicated by these sketches may 
however be discussed in relationship to 
their general implications for linguistic 
work and in reference to certain alternative 
positions in terms of which languages may 
be described. 

NATURE OF STATEMENTS. Some of the 
primary requisites for scientific statements 
of language structure seem to be: 1) clarity 
‘of all referents in terms of previously 
defined terms; 2) consistency in terms of the 
environment in which the statement appears; 


12 405. 
13 408. 
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3) economy of statement in terms of the 
principles of analysis which it represents. 
Statements constitute the descriptions of 
sciences and therefore possibly the sciences 
themselves. If they are unclear the science 
may be called unclear. 

These requisites are stated only as a 
frame of reference for discussion. It is well 
realized that science traditionally takes an 
uneven course with heuristic procedures 
and intuitive guesses playing a large part. 
It is merely suggested that while the heuristic 
element bears relation to the desire to dis- 
cover or illuminate reality, the rigorous 
element is pertinent only to the manipulation 
of data according to relationships and 
formulas which may be quite generally 
devised. 

It may be said about the Linguistic Struc- 
tures volume that too many of its state- 
ments seem not to satisfy the requisites stated 
above. This could be so to some extent 
because the sketches do not represent final 
treatments of the language problems in- 
volved. It may also be supposed that the 
underlying notions on semantics in structural 
linguistics are not sufficiently integrated 
with the distributional techniques to render 
the statements unequivocally clear. 

DEFINITIONS OF ‘“sTRUCTURE.”’ The 
structure of languages may be defined in two 
contrastive ways for relevance to the present 
discussion. 1) Structure equals a series 
of statements of linguistic classes and their 
interrelations based on an exhaustive dis- 
tributional analysis of a given corpus of 
linguistic data. The series of statements 
may be long or short: the structure may be 
selective or exhaustive. 2) Structure equals 
a series of statements about the social 
function of linguistic classes in relation to a 
social matrix which is the total language 
studied. The statements are based on a 
preposited system of philosophical con- 
structs which define language as a sub- 
mechanism of a larger culture mechanism. 
The first definition differs from the second 
significantly in that it is a definition based 
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on problems of technique for the classifica- 
tion of linguistic forms according to only 
one main principle—that of distribution. 
The results of work done by this definition 
may be tested against statements of the 
techniques used in getting them. The 
second definition implies a postulational or 
axiomatic substructure for statements about 
linguistic forms. If philosophical axioms 
establishing the nature of psychological 
processes, of meanings absolute and relative, 
of human action and change, are pre- 
accepted, then the statements related to 
this definition are intelligible. By the 
first definition there is no attempt to define 
linguistic units as reality but only as opera- 
tionally adaptable to certain techniques 
of arrangement (mathematical or logical 
techniques). A unit may be chosen for use 
in analysis simply for the kinds of relation- 
ships it can be shown to have among other 
units of its own type or other types. State- 
ments (e.g. in grammars or text collections) 
may be made only in relation to defined 
units and concerning kinds of relationships 
among them. The second definition may or 
may not bear relation to concepts of reality: 
its statements are made in terms of compli- 
cated interpretative assumptions which may 
frequently render obscure the nature of the 
linguistic classes formulated and the refer- 
ences of the terms used to label them. This 
obscurity is associated most directly with 
statements or labels involving meaning 
terms on the one hand and distributional 
terms on the other. Unless consistent 
criteria are given for classification in relation 
to formal features and classification by 
means of meanings, an essential confusion 
of statement will usually result. 

Many of the sketches.in the present 
volume show a confusion of the kind men- 
tioned above. It is not possible to discover 
how either form or meaning units were 
derived from the crude data nor how the 
crude data of form and meaning was ob- 
tained. Many oi the statements and collo- 
cations of statements in these sketches would 
Sk 
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seem to require a clarification of ‘the 
procedures which they illustrate and of the 
forms and units which they state. 
LABELS OF LINGUISTIC FoRMS. More may 
be said about the importance of the labels 
of linguistic forms in relation to the kinds 
of structural linguistic analysis. For con- 
sistency of statement in a system of 
language description the labels applied to 
units or classes (e.g. word; terminal suffix) 
should relate exclusively to the method 
involved in analysing out the units and 
classes. Thus if a class of morphemes is set 
up on the basis of similarity of position of 
occurrence in a continuous segment, the 
label set on that class should express the 
main feature of the positional similarity. 
Labels such as initial morpheme, terminal 
morpheme, connecting suffix, would be 
satisfactory in this context which relates 
to definition 1 above. If on the other hand 
classes are defined in terms of meaning 
similarities, the label should express the 
common semantic feature. Possessive, 
abilitative, noun, verb would be appropriate 
labels here. The real difficulty probably 
appears when there is a mixture of the two 
kinds of criteria in the determining of classes 
for a language. Unless the underlying defi- 
nitions of formal criteria and of meaning 
criteria are made very clear a confusion is 
likely to enter. In the volume under 
consideration here these criteria in general 
are often not obvious enough and it is often 
hard to know whether the meaning labels 
represent superimposed captions on distribu- 
tionally established classes or whether the 
classes themselves are determined by mean- 
ings. ‘ 
- The value of using labels at all may of 
course be questioned. While it may be 
that semantically derived classes should, 
for clarity, be labelled, this is not so in rela- 
tion to distributionally derived classes. 
Statements on classes distributionally de- 
rived may include: 1) verbal definition of 
the class by features of position of 
occurrence, 2) labelling of classes by means 
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of letter or number symbols. Such a 
labelling would eliminate the difficulties of 
vocabulary which arise in finding labels to 
denote rather complex similarities of distri- 
bution among the members of a class. 


W. D. Preston 
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A.evut Lincuistic PERSPECTIVE. By Jay 
Ellis Ransom. Southwestern Journal of 
Anthropology 2.48-55 (1946). 

ORIENTACIONES LANGifisTICAS PARA 
Maestros EN Zonas INDiceNAs. By Mor- 
ris Swadesh. Mexico, D. F., 1940. Pp. 
dé. 

TWELVE ITEMS FROM THE SuMMER IN- 
STITUTE OF LinGuIsTics. By Herman P. 
Aschmann, Benjamin Elson, Maxwell D. 
Lathrop, Arch McKinlay, Ixenneth L. 
Pike, Richard 8. Pittman, Donald Stark, 
W. C. Townsend. Mexico, D. F., 1945-6. 

La CLAvE DEL LENGUAJE QUECHUA DEL 
Cusco. By J. M. B. Farfan. Pp. 64. 
Lima, 1941; La Leneva Quvecuua. By 
J. M. B. Farfan. Revista del Museo 
Nacional 12.115-22 (Lima, 1943); I. — 
Et Qvuecnua BipsiioGrAFico. IT.—Una 
LEYENDA DEL Mrs bE AGosTA EN Sus 
VERSIONES QuecHUa, CASTELLANA E_ IN- 
cLesa. By J. M. B. Farfan. Revista del 
Museo Nacional 12.228-38 (Lima, 1943). 

BoLetim DE Fino.oci, 1.1-72 (Rio de 
Janeiro, 1946). 

DELAWARE CULTURE CHRONOLOGY. 
Vernon Kinietz. 
ety. 
no. ‘f. 


By 

Indiana Historical Soci- 

Prehistory Research Series, vol. 3, 
Indianapolis, 1946. Pp. 148. 


Ransom discusses the following topics: 
the geographic distribution of the Aleut 
language; the history of linguisticinvestiga- 
tions; the work actually in progress, high- 
lighting the special problems of Aleut. 
The latter include particularly the question 
of the relation between Aleut and Eskimo. 
The most recent informant work on Aleut 
is Ransom’s own, yet to be published. 
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The booklet by Swadesh contains six 
lectures, here reproduced in a Spanish 
phonemic alphabet. The subjects discussed 
are: (1) the relation of linguistics to the 
education of native groups; (2) scientific 
alphabets; (3) “are native languages in- 
ferior?”; (4) how to teach reading and 
writing; (5) the preparation of materials; 
(6) teaching Spanish. 


The little pamphlets from the Summer 
Institute of Linguistics involve five 
languages: Aztec, Mixteco, Popoluca, Taras- 
can, Totonaco. Half the items are from 
Aztec: (1) “masiewalkwikayutl’’, the transla- 
tion of a number of hymns into the dialect 
of Tetelcingo, Morelos; (2) “totatajtsItsi’’, 
the translations of biblical texts into the 
same dialect; (3) ‘‘tlamelojkopowall re 
netlokatIlIspa”, biblical stories in the same 
dialect; (4) “im itskwimmej”, an Aztec 
story, in the dialect of Xalacapan, Zapoaxtla, 
Puebla; (5) ‘‘tlaamapoaliz amoxtli”, the 
first part of a primer; and (6) ‘“étomonekItIa 
tomowikas IlwIkak?’’, scriptural verses ren- 
dered in the dialect of Tetelcingo. Items 
(7-8-9) are in the San Miguel el Grande, 
Oaxaca, dialect of Mixteco, and include 
animal stories, and biblical stories. The 
remaining selections are, (10) a Popoluca 
story with Spanish translation; (11) ‘“juchari 
anapu’’, constituting volume 1, number 1, of 
a magazine in Tarascan, with illustrations; 
and (12) “talhim xla  tapa:xuwa:n’’, 
Totonaco biblical texts. 


The three reprints received from Farfan, 
who is Professor of Quechua at the Universi- 
dad Mayor de San Marcos, deal with various 
aspects of this language. The earliest of 
the publications gives the alphabet, thie 
grammar (pp. 4-9), a few exercises, and the 


following vocabularies: Quechua-Spanish- 
English, Spanish-Quechua-English, and 


English-Quechua-Spanish. The second pa- 
per is a general discussion about Quechua 
and its dialects and it includes a text, ‘The 
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Fox and the Condor,” in Quechua, with 
both Spanish and English translations. The 
third reprint contains a critical bibliography 
of Quechua linguistic publications, and a 
text, “Month of August,’”’ in the three 
languages. 


The Boletim de Filologia is a new linguistic 
journal from Brasil, containing, in this first 
issue, a few scattered notes of particular 
interest to American Indian specialists, for 
instance, regarding Guarani (pp. 70-1). 
The bulk of the issue is taken up by one 
major article on the language of the theater, 
several notes, reviews and bibliographies. 


Although not linguistic in orientation or 
content, Kinietz’ account of Delaware 
- culture chronology is of methodological 
interest to linguists. The method used con- 
sists of the tabulation of single features of a 
culture, obtained either from informants or 
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from sources, or both, and a subsequent 
tabular comparison of these features at 
different periods in the history of that 
culture. Kinietz proceeds from written 
(published and unpublished) sources to the 
accounts of modern informanis; the opposite 
progression is also practicable: cf. Erminie 
Wheeler Voegelin, Mortuary Customs of the 
Shawnee and Other Eastern Tribes, ibid., 
vol. 2, no. 4 (1944). In the comparative 
study of contemporaneous dialects and in 
the study of the history of a language (where, 
after all, more or less arbitrarily selected 
synchronic systems are being compared) 
such tabular presentation of features, pho- 
nemic, morphological, and so forth, would 
be desirable. In some linguistic fields such 
methods have already been applied; not, 
however, in the American Indian. 


Tuomas A. SEBEOK 
InpIANA UNIVERSITY 




















